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One evening, while viewing the television program 
Person to Person, the thought flashed into my mind that 
here was a perfect idea for a study of the Christian witness. 


So much of history has been written by person-to-persaiy = 

relationship and contacts, particularly the history of ow 

to Hebrew-Christian heritage. 

What better way to describe the Christian witness—anj T! 
informal visit or conversation between two persons about ga 
99 the things of the spirit. As D. T. Niles of Ceylon put it by 
erson last year at a meeting of the United Bible Societies, wef Br 
are “called to join in a conversation.” That is exactly what Ol 
happens when we read the Bible. What better person-to % lw 
person visits can we find than that of the evening visit of Cl 
Nicodemus with Jesus, the sudden visit of Jesus with] m: 
Zaccheus, or the conversation of Philip with the Ethiopiag ta 
eunuch. To put it in the words of D. T. Niles once again; M¢ 
“We join in the conversation on the road to Emmaus, sto 
and, listening to Him as He talks, the words of the ter 
Scriptures become His words to us. So that if the Ch 
Bible is to speak today, it speaks to men who are cat 
engaged in conversation with the Risen Christ. . . . Bl 
The evangelistic crisis has happened. We have met bel 


Jesus, and he is speaking to us about what God has 

done.” 

Now through the years, that person-to-person crisis has 
been taking place in thousands of lives. It took place ina 
garden when a voice said to Augustine, “Tolle lege . .. 
‘Take, read.” 

It took place when Peter Waldo first learned the words 
that were spoken at Mass one Sunday in Lyons, France .., 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden. . .” 
As John Wycliffe’s “poor preachers” carried copies of the 
Scripture in folds of their robes, they went about the 
countryside of England inviting people to join in the con 
versation when they read passages to them in their own 
tongue for the first time. 

Many years ago on an Indian train, a British government 
official gave a copy of the Gospels to N. V. Tilak. One 








carinot underestimate the value of such person-to-person A 
contacts when one reads the translation of his hymn, Mei 
Eng 
So love itself in human form, Uni 
For love of me He came; ture 
I cannot look upon His face pate 
For shame, for bitter shame. 
h 
If there is aught of worth in me, Eng 
It comes from Thee alone; Pen 
Then keep me safe, for so, O Lord o a 
Thou keepest but thine own. BYT: 
Brit 
Only last year person-to-person communication occurred ff ¢. 
in six new languages and dialects. For the first time portions § the 
of the Good News were read by people like the Mazatee § thor 
Indian woman from southern Mexico who said, after she & ace 
read the Gospel of Mark in her own language, “Oh, it is & ppp. 
just as though I could see Jesus.” this 
It is still true that the prime function of the Church § man 
is the personal presentation of the Word of God. Keeping § com 
that in mind, may we all remember the “cutting edge” o § time 
the Gospel, so apparent to the missionary who on question § auto 
ing a very simple African woman on her understanding of ff by 
the Gospel, received this reply, “Sir, I am not reading this § Har, 
Book. This Book is reading me.” 
—JAMEs Z. NETTINGA In 
Secretary, Southern California Distri¢ kins, 
American Bible Society 
Pasadena, Californis ay, 
her 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER shows us a spirited 
game of “Blockhead” between Pres- 
byterian deacon James Lilley of 
Brookwood Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, and a pretty patient at Co- 
lumbus’s Mercy Hospital named 
Christina. Jim Lilley is past chair- 
man of a unique group of Presbyte- 
rian laymen known as the “Men of 
Mercy.” For the heart-warming 
story of what a chapter of Presby- 
terian Men can do through their 
Church, see page 7. And for the 
catastrophic climax to the game of 
Blockhead begun on the cover, see 


below. 


Alfred H. Marks, the author of 
Men of Mercy, is a teacher in the 
English department of Ohio State 
University and an occasional fea- 
ture writer for the Columbus Dis- 
patch. 


In January of 1948, a young 
English teacher from New Hope, 
Pennsylvania, submitted an article 
to a young magazine named Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFe. The article, on 
Britain’s brilliant Christian writer, 
C. S. Lewis, was accepted. And by 
the time it was published, the au- 
thor, James W. Hoffman, was also 
accepted as a new staff member on 
PRESBYTERIAN Lirt. On page 10 of 
this issue Associate Editor Jim Hoff- 
man brings to P.L. another cogent 
commentary on Mr. Lewis—this 
time on the British author’s first 
autobiographical volume, Surprised 
by Joy, published this week by 
Harcourt, Brace. 


In the next issue, Miss Sara Per- 
kins, a courageous China mission- 
ary, tells how her faith sustained 
her during four and a half years in 
Communist prisons. Look also for a 
candid report on our homegrown 
displaced persons—the Indian 
Americans. 
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Ordination of Women 
—Continued 


« I do not expect that this letter will 
have any weight in the discussion about 
the ordination of women, but the 
opinion of a woman who has served in 
a pastoral capacity may be of interest. 

I have devoted the major portion of 
my adult years to church work, part of 
it in a professional capacity. For many 
years I was a member of a denomination 
which has long permitted the licensing 
and ordination of women, and have 
served as supply on several occasions, 
both as resident pastor and as Sunday 
preacher. 

While serving as a resident supply in 
one small town, I came to the realization 
that I would probably be given a call 
to a permanent relationship. This, I 
knew, would require at the least 
licensing, and probably in time ordina- 
tion. I had to make a decision. I have 
never doubted my call to church work, 
but I am equally sure that I was never 
called to be a full-time minister. Op- 
portunity for another type of religious 
work presented itself, and I took it. 

My purpose in telling this is to allay 
the fears expressed by some that if or- 
dination is permitted, many women will 
seek it. I do not believe they will. Those 
few women I have known who were 
ordained ministers have served as well 
as men, and sometimes better than men 
would have done in those given situa- 
tions. And after all, are we not taught 
that a call to the ministry is a command 
from God? I am convinced that women 
can be trusted to be as conscientious 
as men in interpreting God’s call to the 
ministry, but I am equally sure that the 
majority of them will find that their call 
to service will lead them into other types 
of religious work. 


—Mrs. Donacp R. WILSON 
Midland, Michigan 


« In his “We've Been Asked” column 
in the issue of December 10, 1955, Pro- 
fessor Filson distinguished between two 
interpretations of the New Testament in 
relation to the discussion now going on 
in the Church concerning the ordina- 
tion of women. His point that the Bible 
cannot be taken “as a book of law and 
a manual of organization” helps to clari- 
fy one essential point. 

At the same time I find his “one con- 
cern” about the ordination of women 
to the ministry of our Church a most 
dangerous ‘one. 

He [savs], at the very end of his 
article, that “ordination should be given 
only for the period of active ministerial 
service, Men and women who cease to 


do active ministerial work should be x 
turned to active church membership ij 
the local church of their choice.” Thi 
interpretation of ordination in o 
Church has serious implications. W 
now ordain officers in the Church y 
ruling elders and deacons. These office 
may become inactive in a local churd 
under the “rotation system” now wideh 
used. At the same time their ordination 
is not invalidated, and they are no 
forced to demit their ministry as or. 
dained men and women. And, as in the 
case of Professor Filson and myself, me 
who no longer serve local churches a 
pastors continue as ordained ministey 
and members of presbytery. We con. 
tinue to be active in our local churche 
(but not as members), yet we retain ow 
ordained status. Why should a womai 
minister, no longer a pastor of a le 
church because of family responsibil: 
ties, be asked to demit her ministry if 
we are not asked to do the same? 
Perhaps, in his attempt to make the 
ordination of women more acceptable 
to those now opposing it, he has over 
stated his case. At any rate it seems t 
me a dangerous thing to propose such 
a radical concept of ordination in thé 
midst of a discussion that should, in the 
end, clarify for us all our truest under 
standing of the meaning of ordination 
Or is Professor Filson correct in his as 
sertion that ordination, after all, is sim- 
ply a “practical question,” a kind d 
administrative device? I think not. 


—James D. GLass 
Presbytery of Connecticut Valley 
New Haven, Connecticdt 


« I cannot understand the attitude o 
the Reverend Alvin O. Carlson of Mit- 
neapolis in his letter to P.L., Januany 
7, 1956. I wonder what the women o 
his church felt when he wrote, “It is 
sad commentary to any great denomine 
tion . . . that we have to elect women 
elders. .. .” Surely . . . there [are] some 
women more spiritual, capable, and wil 
ing to serve as elders than some men. 
Of course, the exact opposite is true 
also—that is why, it seems to me, i 
simply doesn’t matter whether they & 
male or female—elders or ministers... 

—Mnrs. Rospert M. Bozarti 


Odessa, Missow 


Christmas Issue 


« Permit me to, congratulate [the edi- 

tors] on the beauty and inspiration’ 

contents of the December 24, 1955, 
issue of PresByYTERIAN LIFE. 

It is indeed a priceless Christmas gif 

to your subscribers. 
Mrs. Joun D. Boytt 
Englewood, Florids 
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This We Believe 


By George T. Peters 





Ill. Christ Is Our Savior 


T MAY come as something of a shock 
I to some Christians to learn that there 
is nothing uniquely Christian about the 
Golden Rule. “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto vou” is to be 
found in the teachings of all the world’s 
great religions. It is an attitude which 
commends itself to any and all persons 
of sensitive spirit and common sense. 
“Love your enemies,” said Jesus. “If 
anyone strikes you on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” The cultiva- 
tion of a spirit of love and forebearance, 
this, too, if not in exactly these words, 
is to be found in Judaism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Confucianism. You can go 
right down the line of Jesus's teaching 
and find parallels in others of the world’s 
great religions. This is the common de- 
posit of moral and ethical precept which 
mankind shares with itself and with 
God. God has been operative in the 
hearts and mind and consciences of men 
the world over. 

Much, but by no means all, of Jesus’s 
teaching then is but a reiteration of 
trath which we Christians have in com- 
mon with the best in other men’s reli- 
gions. What then constitutes our dif- 
ference? It is not in Christ’s moral and 
ethical teachings, but rather in who and 
what Christ was and is. For Christ him- 
self is Christianity. 

Consider first the claims that Christ 
made for himself*.You cannot read very 
far in any one of the Gospel accounts 
without confronting them. Other great 
religious leaders and teachers point be- 
vond themselves to the truth they teach. 
Moses himself, Buddha, Socrates. Con- 
fucius—all these seem to say, “I am noth- 
ing; the truth is everything.” But with 
Jesus, and him alone, it is utterly differ- 
ent. If we were not so familiar with the 
hnguage, we would even vet be stag- 
gered by the audacity of his claims 
about himself. Listen: “Come to me, all 
‘The characteristics of Christ noted here were 


Mikested by a sermon of James S. Stewart and 
& lecture of Emil Brunner. 
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who labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” What other prophet 
or teacher ever dared say a thing like 
that? Again: “If vou knew me, you 
would know [God] my Father also.” 
“He who loses his life for my sake will 
find it.” “I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life; no one comes to the Father, 
but by me.” Or this: “I am the resur- 
rection and the life; he who believes in 
me, though he die, yet shall he live; and 
whoever lives and believes in me shall 
never die.” 

What are you going to do with 
claims like these? Of the fact that Jesus 
lived, there is no serious doubt. That he 
was the most admirable man who ever 
lived is commonly recognized. How then 
is it possible to recognize as true what 
he said of morals, and ignore or wish 
away what he said about himself? 

If the record is true—and every new 
evidence simply confirms that it is—and 
Jesus made these claims for himself, then 
we must come to one of two conclu- 
sions; either he is the Son of God in 
a divinely unique way, as he said he 
was, or else he was a pathetic and path- 
ological egotist who perpetrated a mon- 
umental fraud upon twenty centuries of 
human life. When we are confronted, 
man is, with these claims of 
Jesus about himself, we must make some 
kind of appraisal or else forget him. 

But the strange thing about the 
claims is that while on the lips of any 
other who ever lived they would sound 
preposterous—Socrates, Saint Francis, 
Lincoln, Schweitzer. Gandhi, whomever 
vou choose—on the lips of Jesus they 
fitting, credible, and 


as every 


sound entirely 
true. 

This faith of ours, then, begins not 
with his teachings, important as they 
are, but with him and the claims he 
made for himself—“he that has seen me 


has seen the Father.” And the testimony 


of the ages has but confirmed the fact. 


Our faith in the teachings of Jesus then 
is identified with our faith in the teach- 













ings about Jesus, for they originate in 
the same person and are identical. 

Consider his sinlessness. Jesus knew, 
as no other ever knew, the depths and 
complexity of sin which was in man. He 
saw sin in all of its many and attractive 
guises. Yet never once does he himself 
utter a word of confession or give any 
indication of being in need of forgive- 
ness himself. Yet it is the spiritual ex- 
perience of the ages that the closer one 
comes to God the more sensible he is 
of his sinfulness. One cannot measure 
oneself by perfection and not see his 
own imperfection. If Jesus were only 
a man like the rest of us, why then did 
he not confess his need, repent, and 
pray the forgiveness of God? With every 
other who ever lived, the clearer the 
vision of God, the deeper the dissatis- 
faction with self. With everyone except 
Jesus. 

Then, too, we must reckon with the 
universality of Jesus, Twenty centuries 
have come and gone since Jesus. During 
that time civilization has spread from 
the relatively confined area of the Medi- 
terranean Sea to encircle the entire 
globe. During that time all sorts and 
conditions of men have lived under all 
sorts and conditions of circumstances. 
And in all of this infinite variety Jesus 
has appealed to the lovalty of men in 
every age and in every quarter of the 
globe. There is nothing local or pa- 
rochial about Jesus. In spirit he is as 
much at home on Fifth Avenue in New 
York as in the forests of darkest Africa, 
in the teeming cities of the Wester 
world as in the rural countryside of 
India. 

Confucius is hardly known outside 
of China. Buddha and the Hindu gods 
are almost entirely limited to the East- 
ern world, Mohammed has his followers 
still along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Judaism makes its impact upon 
those who are Jews by birth. But east 
or west, north or south, ves, even in the 
midst of these other gods and these 
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other religions, Jesus Christ comes with 
his uplifting and triumphant message 
and spirit. 

William Booth, who founded the Sal- 
vation Army, and T. S. Eliot, the play- 
wright, are poles apart in many personal 
respects. Yet each professed Jesus Lord 
of his life. President Eisenhower is no 
more than a name to the Korean peasant 
hurrying along the dark streets of Seoul 
to prayers in his church, but both have 
a common Master in Jesus. You may call 
the roll of men known and unknown in 
the first or the tenth or the twentieth 
centuries, of men under Caesar’s rule in 
early Rome or Bulganin’s rule in modern 
Russia, of men in medieval Europe or 
contemporary America, and you will 
find not one or two but thousands for 
whom Jesus Christ is the living Lord 
of life. 

Then there is the matter of forgiveness 
of sins. Time and again, folk came to him 
out of the heat and strain of life, haunted 
by their own sinfulness. And did he say, 
“Go see the priest, and he will forgive 
vou,” or “Tell it all to God, and he will 
forgive you”? No; rather he said, “Your 
sins are forgiven.” Who was he, who is 
any man to say that to any one of us? 
The offense is against God—only God 
can forgive, ultimately. Yet Jesus did 
what only God can do. And what is 
more important, people knew they had 
been forgiven; they went away with that 
deep sense of release, that profound 
quiet of mind and soul which only for- 
giveness can assure. 

In our need for forgiveness we all 
stand on common ground—the bum in 
the gutter, and the saint on his knees in 
prayer, and all the rest of us in various 
postures and degrees in between. But 
from whom can forgiveness come? 
From the minister or priest? No, for 
they too are men like unto yourself. 
From husband or wife, or parent or 
friend? No, for they are sinners as well, 
no better and no worse than you are. 
Who then? Only God. But pray to Christ, 
plead his forgiveness in sincerity and 
earnestness, and what happens? You 
know you have been forgiven, even as 
these others knew. 

It is the Christian persuasion that this 
Jesus by every outward sign and every 
inward experience is truly the Son of 
God. Our faith, then, is not in what he 
said, morally perfect, ethically true 
though it be, shared by us with many 
another. The thing that makes our faith 
unique and distinctive is our belief in 
Christ himself. We have not a faith 
about Jesus; we have a faith in Jesus. 
For he himself—not his teachings, or the 


theology about him, or the Chur 
idea of him—but he himself is Chr 
tianity. Try him and see. 


Contrary to what many people be 
lieve, the Christian faith is not a faith} 
a creed or a body of truth or a hig 
ethical standard. The Christian fait 
is faith in a person—the Person—Je: 
Christ. Perhaps the difference can ly 
illustrated by an incident I once hear 
Dr. T. Z. Koo, a well-known Chine 
Christian, tell out of his own life. 

He was raised in a Chinese village 
where the prevailing religion was Cox 
fucian. He and his family were the om 
Christians in the village. He earth 
learned that the faith of his parents and 
the faith of the villagers were similar a 
many points. Both Christians and Con 
fucianists held to the same virtues- 
honesty, integrity, tolerance. But he and 
his family believed in Jesus Christ, and 
the others did not. 


While a very young man, he became 
the purchasing agent for one of th 
Chinese railroads. One day a salesmai 
offered him a handsome gold watch 
simply as a gift. Dr. Koo recognized it 
for what it was, an attractive bribe. Now 
came the test. Should he forego the eth- 
ics of honesty and accept the watch ané 
its obligations, or should he remain true 
to the highest standard of conduct that 
he knew? It was an alluring temptation 
and a difficult decision. But he turned 
the watch down. 

Why? Not because he wanted to be 
true to an ethical principle. He could 
have set that aside as many others were 
doing. But he could not be false to the 
Christ who dwelt in his heart, It was his 
personal loyalty to the personal Chris 
that was the deciding factor in his de 
cision. 

It is a simple illustration but a pro 
found and searching one. It spells out 
the difference between the Christian 
faith and every other. In the heat an 
torment of temptation an ethical stand 
ard, no matter how true, is impersonal 
It offers little of comfort and nothing 
of strength. But a loyalty to a person 
to the Person—to God himself in Jesus 
Christ, crucified for you--can you, wil 
you, flaunt that love and ignore tha 
expectation and walk off as if he had 
never lived and never died for you? 

Our faith, brethren, is not a set @ 
rules or an accumulation of high ideal 
It is Christ himself in whom is all th 
longing and the love of God. 

To him there is but one response: 
“O Lamb of God, I come, I come.” 
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Brookwood layman Earl Todt (right) holds light in emergency room while interne treats injured man at Mercy Hospital. 


Patients and evening visitors at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio's, Mercy Hospital have 
been witnessing something rare for the 

rs were y, past year and a half. They have seen a 
e to the new kind of hospital volunteer in action 
was his Men wearing white coats inscribed 
1 Chris in red letters with the words “Brook- 
wood Church Volunteer Work” are pres- 
ent there several evenings a week run- 
ning errands and doing heavy work for 
the nurses, taking mail and snacks to the 
_—s patients, providing that extra hand 
‘hristiar sometimes so desperately needed at the 
eat ane emergency room. Work that Americans 
1 stand: have come to associate with nurses’ aids 
ersonal and “grey ladies” is here done by engi- 
nothing neers, business executives, and office 
workers, evenings after quitting-time 
The “Men of Mercy.” as they call them- 
on a selves, find more hard work than glamor 
* in their duties, but they also find end- 
mre tha ‘ ° ° less satisfaction in them. 
he hal Columbus businessmen don white The service being done for hospital 
you? and community by the Men of Mercy, 
1 set 0 jackets as evenings hospital aids however, is much greater than that rep- 
n ideals ‘ 5 resented by the total of their hospital 
- all the chores and will undoubtedly be even 
greater in the future. In a citv like Co- 
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White-coated Brookwood Presbyterian Truman Van Sickle takes 
dictation for a letter home from a patient unable to write. 


of the unallocated public responsibility. 
And Mercy Hospital is the only hospital 
in the South Side, the sprawling, heavily 
populated industrial district of the city. 

It was in recognition of this responsi- 
bility that Dr. Paul Brady, chief of staff 
of Mercy Hospital and a deacon of 
Brookwood Presbyterian Church, in 
1953 set up for the hospital twelve 
guilds which would help the institution 
meet its rapidly expanding community 
obligations. Although the hospital is re- 
mote from Brookwood Church and has 
no formal relationship with the church, 
the Reverend Keith Conning, Brook- 
wood’s minister, felt that the hospital’s 
needs were needs that any Christian 
must endeavor to fill. The Brookwood 
Women’s Guild for Mercy Hospital 
therefore figured strongly in the early 
discussions of Dr. Brady and Mr. 
Conning. 

The Men’s Guild for Mercy Hospital 
was an idea that grew out of these dis- 
cussions. Charles B. Beard, administra- 
tor of Mercy Hospital, was not sure 
about the plan at first. “What in the 
world will we do with a men’s guild?” 
was his all too plausible question. Then 
remembering the work men volunteers 
had done in short-handed Eastern hos- 
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pitals during the war, he added his en- 
thusiastic support. The formation of the 
organization was approved by the Ses- 


sion of Brookwood Church and the 
Executive Council of the hospital, and 
Dr. Brady then broached the problem of 
staffing the new guild before the church 
Men’s Club, which encouraged many 
of its members to join the guild immedi- 
ately. The Men of Mercy draw their 
manpower from the Brookwood Men’s 
Club, an NCPM chapter. 

“In what ways does the male member- 
ship of this organization equip it to do 
things that women cannot do? How can 
we best exploit its peculiar capabilities?” 
These were the principal questions in the 
minds of the founders of the group. In 
the long professional histories of Con- 
ning and Brady, this was the first men’s 
guild either had encountered in church 
or hospital. It was therefore decided that 
the guild would proceed slowly and with 
full regard for its place as a pioneer in 
its field. 

In the first year of its existence the 
guild had two related primary goals. 
The first was to raise funds, and the sec- 
ond was to use those funds to pay for 
tonsillectomies needed by children in 
the city whose parents could not pay for 


Ray Clark (center) varies duties as 
head usher at Brookwood Church by 


them. By the end of the year the guild 
had funds enough for several tonsillec- 
tomies, and it had assisted with and paid 
for its first. A surgeon member of the or- 
ganization donated his services for the 
operation, as did the anesthetist, The 
guild paid all other expenses. 

In 1954 the guild broadened its scope. 
Moving toward goals set for it by Ad- 
ministrator Beard, its members began 
to consider themselves the hospital’ 
“Good Will Ambassadors”—hospital vol 
unteers with a broad psychological mis- 
sion. 

It was then that the volunteer roster 
was activated. Members began to com- 
mit themselves to an evening a week or 
an evening every two weeks to work at 
the hospital. A white coat with appro 
priate insignia became their hospital 
uniform. They changed their name to 
the more euphonious “Men of Mercy.” 
At the hospital’s annual strawberry fes 
tival, the men of the guild were ticket 
takers, chair-movers, and even guards 
against the depredations of cake-hungry 
small boys. The two Brookwood Church 
guilds for Mercy Hospital, the men’s 
and women’s, joined forces in taking 
over Brookwood’s annual ice cream 
social in 1955 to bolster considerably 
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the treasuries of both of the guilds. 
The Men of Mercy are still a small or- 
ganization. The brunt of the burdens are 
carried by about ten men, all of whom, 
however, have proved their capabilities 
in their businesses and have developed 
these further through church leadership. 
James Lilley, for instance, chairman of 
the group in 1955, is office manager of 
the Bernard Electric Supply Company 
of Columbus, and a deacon of Brook- 
wood Church. Jim is on duty at the hos- 
pital every other Tuesday evening. 
Earl Todt, secretary in 1955 and 
treasurer for 1956, is assistant to the 
manager of the Ohio State office of the 
Farm Bureau Agricultural Credit Asso- 
ciation, and is a member of a family in 
strong service to the Presbyterian 
Church. Earl, a Brookwood deacon, is 
the son of William F. Todt, long-time 
dder of historic Springdale ‘Presbyterian 
Church, Springdale, Ohio. Earl's father- 
in-law is John Ramsay, deacon of Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
DC., and a prominent official in com- 
munity relations with the AFL-CIO. 
One would find Earl Todt on duty at the 
hospital every other Tuesday. 
Background training of hospital vol- 
unteers has now become the principal 
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Man of Mercy Richard Mordoff, a design engineer at 
boy away from home. 


American Aviation, reads to lonely 


problem of the regular monthly meetings 
of the guild. Since September of 1955 
the members of the group have listened 
to prominent Columbus physicians lec- 
ture on cancer in the male, heart dis- 
ease, diabetes, and the importance of au- 
topsies. 

At present the Men of Mercy are in- 
vestigating what men can do in hospital 
guild work along even newer lines. Not 
content with the fact that within the 
hospital their presence on weekday eve- 
nings gives personnel, patients, and vis- 
itors what their friends have called “psy- 
chological uplift” and a “day-shift sense 
of security,” they are looking for ways 
to carry their influence to the commu- 
nity-at-large. Not content with recruit- 
ing members from only their church, 
they are looking for manpower wherever 
it might reside. 

Under a plan recently approved by 
the Mercy Hospital Board of Trustees, 
they will soon render another service 
new to hospitals in the area. That will 
involve the showing of movies to ambu- 
latory patients. Brookwood Church will 
supply the projector. It is hoped that 
patient donations will make the plan 
self-sufficient. 

Another activity, also in the planning 


North 


stage, may help solve a basic civil de- 
fense problem—apathy, common to all 
volunteers who must train over a long 
period of time for an emergency which 
may never occur. Under the proposed 
plan, the Men of Mercy would be inte- 
grated with the civil defense organiza- 
tion of the Central Ohio Area and would 
train a base hospital unit, composed of 
additional volunteers, which would help 
neighboring cities in case of attack. 
While long-range planning and train- 
ing are being developed, the men could 
fill an immediate need through service 
at the parent hospital. 

So the Men’s Guild for Mercy Hospital 
has grown. With a daring initial idea, 
with strong professional guidance at 
every point, and, most important, with 
a devoted membership of mature men 
alert to their Christian responsibilities, 
it has developed soundly and achieved 
concrete, lasting results. The Reverend 
Keith Conning sums up their contribu- 
tion simply with the words, “What they 
have done is to fill an unmet need.” And 
that bare statement conveys most aptly 
what the Men of Mercy have achieved. 
For thus they have striven in the sim- 
plest ways to meet distressing human 
needs. 





In a new book, Surprised by Joy, C. S. Lewis tells how he struggled for 


years against a growing suspicion that God is real and Christianity true 


A Christia 


EALLY, a young atheist cannot guard his faith too 
carefully. Dangers lie in wait -for him on every 
side.” 

C. S. Lewis felt these dangers gathering round 
him during the closing months of the 1920’s, when he was a 
voung don at Oxford. He had joyfully espoused atheism 
as a boy in his early teens, and had nurtured this faith 
through “public” school, private tutoring, the Great War 
(in which he was wounded by an ill-aimed British shell), 
student terms at Oxford, and his shake-down years as a 
teacher of philosophy and literature. 

Lewis liked being an atheist. He was happy with his 
work and his friendships with other scholars. He wanted to 
be left alone with his comfortable, pleasing life. He wanted, 
above all, to be his own boss, his .mind unencumbered with 
beliefs, his conscience free from demands and inhibitions. 

But God, apparently, had a job in mind for Lewis, a 
job that an atheist couldn't do. In 1929 God began closing 
the ring on the young Briton. 

“You must picture me,” Lewis writes, “alone in that 
room in Magdalen, night after night, feeling, whenever 
my mind lifted even for a second from my work, the 
steady, unrelenting approach of Him whom I so ear- 
nestly desired not to meet. That which I greatly feared 
had at last come upon me. In the Trinity Term of 1929 
I gave in, and admitted that God was God, and knelt and 
prayed: perhaps, that night, the most dejected and reluc- 
tant convert in al] England.” A few months later he took 
the further step—he embraced Christianity—and joined the 
Church of England. 

Surprised by Joy (published this month by Harcourt, 
Brace) is the first book in which C. S. Lewis, now a pro- 
fessor at Cambridge University, tells about himself and 
his experiences. It begins with his childhood in Belfast 
and ends with his conversion to Christianity at the age of 
thirty-one. The book is made-to-measure for the many 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic who have wondered 
what manner of man is he who wrote such books as The 
Screwtape Letters, The Case for Christianity, The Great 
Divorce, The Problem of Pain, Miracles (all published by 
Macmillan )—as well as novels and children’s stories which 
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carry a good deal of Christian teaching between the lines. 

But Surprised by Joy will stand on its own feet for those 
who have never read a C. S. Lewis book. For his spiritual 
detours in the 1920’s resemble those on which many have 
been traveling in postwar years. Only yesterday, atheism 
seemed a hallmark of intellectual superiority, and Chris 
tianity, a waning remnant of the prescientific era; now 
scholars, scientists, and serious writers are trampling each 
other in the rush to recover religion. 

C. S. Lewis enjoyed a normally happy childhood with 
his lawyer father, his mother, and a brother three years his 
senior. “I was . . . made to say my prayers and in due time 
taken to church. I naturally accepted what I was told but 
I cannot remember feeling much interest in it.” 

While he was still a child, Lewis’s mother died. He had 
prayed for her recovery, but his childish faith was not 
devastated by the seeming lack of result. “The thing hadnt 
worked, but I was used to things not working, and | 
thought no more about it.” Actually, he realizes in retro- 
spect, he had “approached God . . . merely as a magician.” 

A few years later at public school in England (in this 
country a “private” school), the boy was taken with the 
other students, twice a Sunday, to a “high” Anglo-Catholic 
church. “I began seriously to pray and to read my Bible 
and to attempt to obey my conscience.” 

At his next public school, Lewis “ceased to be a 
Christian.” 

“The chronology of this disaster is a little vague,” he 
admits. And so it is. But we would hardly expect a boy of 
twelve to have logically organized reasons for changing 
from one faith to another. There was, for one thing, the 
fact that he had somehow come to expect invariably 4 
vivid sort of “realization” in his nightly prayers, to strain 
for this effect, and to feel guilty when he failed to attain 
it. Not unnaturally, prayer became “a quite intolerable 
burden.” . 

Another thing was the matron, a kindly, likable woman 
not nearly so mature in knowledge as she seemed to the 
boy. She was steeped in Theosophy, Rosicrucianism, Spit- 
itualism—“the whole Anglo-American Occultist tradition.” 
All this made an exciting impact on the imaginative, rather 
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By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


in Spite of Himself 


bookish boy who was wearying of the prosaic practices 
of Christianity. 


HEN, on the more intellectual side, Lewis was 

finding many religious ideas in his reading of the 

pre-Christian literary classics, And “no one ever 

attempted to show in what sense Christianity ful- 

filled paganism or paganism prefigured Christian- 
ity. The accepted position seemed to be that religions were 
normally a mere farrago of nonsense, though our own, by 
a fortunate exception, was exactly true. . . . But on what 
grounds could I believe in this exception?” 

There were other influences: a pervasive tone of flippant 
cynicism then current in public-school life; a fashionable 
pessimism about the values of human experience. What 
with one thing and another, C. S$. Lewis drifted into Oc- 
cultism for a brief sojourn, then entered adolescence as 
a proud, conscious atheist. 

Lewis is very hard on the English public schools, giving 
little comfort to such Americans as are unhappy with our 
own system of education and feel that the grass must be 
greener on the other side. He echoes the immemorial plaint 
of studious youths—that schools seem to be organized for 
every purpose except study. Religiously, Lewis finds a 
contemporary example of “worldliness” in the exhausting 
struggle for prestige and position among students—all per- 
fectly proper, he remarks ironically, because the schools 
were supposed to be preparing the boys “for public life.” 

This jockeying for favor—which had nothing to do with 
tither the economic or social position of the boys’ families 
ow their status outside the school itself—impressed Lewis 
deeply, and explains in part the fact that his atheism 
never kept company with political radicalism—as atheism 
dften did in those days. In his school experience he saw 
“‘m answer to those who derive all the ills of society from 
tconomics. For money had nothing to do with its class 
system. It was not (thank Heaven) the boys with thread- 
bare coats who became Punts, nor the boys with plenty 
of pocket money who became Bloods. According to some 
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theorists, therefore, it ought to have been entirely free 
from bourgeois vulgarities and iniquities. Yet I have never 
seen a community so competitive, so full of snobbery and 
flunkeyism, a ruling class so selfish and so class-conscious, 
or a proletariat so fawning, so lacking in all solidarity and 
sense of corporate honor. . . . As Aristotle remarked, men 
do not become dictators in order to keep warm. If a ruling 
class has some other source of strength, why need it bother 
about money? Most of what it wants will be pressed upon 
it by emulous flatterers; the rest can be taken by force.” 

This observation may explain, too, what some American 
critics have felt to be a curious lack of “social conscious- 
ness’ in Lewis's religious books. For he now seems to 
regard economic inequities as only a branch on the tree of 
man’s social unhappiness. The root is sin. 

The Church—although it had had about as much oppor- 
tunity with him as it does with most youngsters—had lost 
C. S. Lewis in his early teens. But the God in whom Lewis 
did not believe was taking another tack, had indeed begun 
building toward Lewis's real conversion before the child 
was six years old, and in a way that had no apparent 
connection with Christianity at all. 

Lewis writes in his Preface: “How far the story [of his 
eventual conversion] matters to anyone but myself depends 
on the degree to which others have experienced what I call 
‘joy’. . . . [have been emboldened to write of it because I 
notice that a man seldom mentions what he had supposed 
to be his most idiosyncratic sensations without receiving 
from at least one (often more) of those present the reply, 
“What! Have you felt that too?” 

This reviewer believes that the “joy” Lewis writes of 
has been experienced by many—perhaps by everyone. It is 
a spontaneous, unexpected awareness of something beyond 
this everyday world, more important and more to be de- 
sired than anything this world can offer. The experience 
can be touched off by the most commonplace objects— 
in Lewis's case by certain pictures, lines of poetry, scenes 
in nature, the music of Wagner—and the object retains 
ever after an almost sacred quality for the person whose 
vision was opened. Lewis, a bachelor, does not relate this 
near-religious experience (Continued on page 28) 





In Darmstadt, Jakobsons welcome son of 
their sponsoring church’s pastor, David 
Hammack. Recently he served in World 
Council refugee office in Frankfurt. 


and Keefes assemble 
crib for Individuals 
ehurch groups furnished family’s new 
apartment and clothing stocked kitchen. 


Young Hanifens 


Johannes. and 


Waiting in California, Otho Keefe, head 
of church's refugee committee, makes 
plans with Chris Hanifen, owner of serv- 
ice station where Mr. Jakobson will work. 


ELEVENTH 
HOUR 
or REFUGEES 


Time is running out for those who have 


long waited for a second chance 


By Mary Ann GEHRES 


Refugees are human beings, not ci- 
phers in a population statistic. This tru- 
ism is sometimes forgotten unless one 
has had the good fortune to become 
acquainted with one or two refugees, 
each with a personal story of tragedy 
and sacrifice. On a trip to Germany last 
fall, I met several families, escapees 
from behind the Iron Curtain. Each had 
registered with the Frankfurt office of 
the World Council of Churches Service 
to Refugees in the hope of emigrating 
to the United States. Among them were 
the Jakobsons and the Henningers, who 
already had sponsors and were expect- 
ing visas in a few weeks; the Mahlers 
and the Ankerstorms, who after long 
years of waiting were still hopeful that 
U.S. citizens would supply assurances 
for them (see next three pages). 


These four families are not necessar- 
ily typical refugees—probably they are 
a little better off financially than most. 
But they do reflect the determination 
of the aspiring emigrant to put down 
roots and, in a life full of bad breaks, 
to obtain a second chance to guarantee 
his children the security and the liberty 
he may never have known. 

When the Presbyterian Church of 
Pleasanton, California, agreed last sum- 
mer to sponsor the Jakobson family’s 
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entry into the United States, it mean 
that more than eleven precarious year 
would soon be over for the father. I 
meant that Ilona and Johannes, his twe 
small children, would be spared thé 
hardships and persecution he had expe! 
rienced. 

A native of Breslau (now annexed to 
Poland), Mr. Jakobson was imprisoned 
in a Nazi concentration camp in 194 
Soon after V-E Day, he was taken to 
Russia as a civilian prisoner; he re 
mained there for five years. After his 
release, he escaped to West Germany 
In 1951, even though unable to find 
work, he married his wife, Giselle, alo 
an East German refugee. In 1952, th 
year their daughter was born, he be 
came a YMCA secretary and soon won 
commendation for his work with young 
people. 

Almost as soon as the assurance for 
the Jakobsons had been mailed to the 
Presbyterian Committee on Resettle 
ment Services, the Pleasanton congreg 
tion, of which the Reverend N. S. Hatt 
mack is the paster, began making a 
rangements for the family’s expected 
arrival in December. By selling “Share 
America” stock to members, the chureh’s 
refugee committee raised $400 for the 
newcomers’ transportation from Ne 
York and other expenses. Comfortable 
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Waiting for U.S. visas in Darmstadt, Germany, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Jakobson take autumn stroll with Ilona, 3, and Johannes, 1. 


living quarters were fixed up in the 
apartment provided by the family’s 
sponsor, Chris Hanifen. 

The Californians’ hopes for having 
the Jakobsons with them by Christmas, 
however, were dashed when a techni- 
cality delayed the issuance of the fam- 
ily’s visas. Meanwhile, in Germany Mr. 
Jakobson had resigned his job to be 
ready to leave in December. Learning 
of this, the church immediately sent 
funds to tide the family over until their 
arival in Pleasanton, now hoped for in 
March or April. 

This year Americans who, like the 
Pleasanton congregation, are concerned 
about the plight of the uprooted have 
an opportunity that perhaps will never 
be matched. The Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 authorizes the issuance of 209,000 
nonquota visas for refugees before De- 
cember 31, 1956. Each newcomer must 
be sponsored by a U.S. citizen who 
guarantees him a job and a home and 
that he will not become a public charge. 
The sponsor may sign the assurance on 
his own behalf or for a group or non- 
citizen. 

But time is running out. Only 45,054 
persons with nonquota visas had ar- 
tived by the end of 1955—one half of 
them Italians sponsored by relatives. 
Church World Service warns that un- 
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less Americans redouble their efforts in 
giving assurances, some 40,000 visas 
available for Germans, Austrians, and 
Hollanders may be unused when the 
Act expires on December 31. 


The Presbyterian U.S.A. share is as- 
surances for 3,000 cases (a case ma\ 
be an individual or a family and aver- 
ages two and one quarter persons). By 
January 13, Presbyterians had given 
1,095 case assurances; 1,905 still are 
needed. 

Miss Margaret Gillespie, executive 
secretary of the Presbyterian Commit- 
tee on Resettlement Services, urges 
church people to furnish assurances by 
June at the latest. This deadline is 
necessary because approximately — six 
months is needed for the government 
to process a case and issue a visa. The 
Committee on Resettlement Services— 
with offices at 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10—supplies information and _as- 
surance forms. 

Besides supplying assurances, Pres- 
byterians can lend a hand through One 
Great Hour of Sharing, which under- 
writes some of the administrative ex- 
penses of refugee resettlement. One 
Great Hour also provides substantial fi- 
nancial backing to the denomination’s 
and the World Council of Churches’ aid 


to refugees who cannot or do not wish 
to emigrate. 

Church workers in Europe are help- 
ing thousands to obtain jobs and hous- 
ing in Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, 
and the other countries in which the 
estimated ten million displaced since 
1940 are living. For many of the 15,000 
aged, ill, and handicapped who never 
will be able completely to fend for 
themselves, the Churches are providing 
hospitals, homes, and vocational-train- 
ing centers. Churches-in-exile of vari- 
ous confessions are being subsidized. 
Through Share Our Surplus, millions of 
pounds of food have been and will con- 
tinue to be given, in addition to cloth- 
ing and medicine. 

Western Europe is enjoving an un- 
precedented economic boom, but its ma- 
terial prosperity has not filtered down 
to most refugees. Last November 71.500 
homeless were living in camps—36,000 
individuals in Austria alone. Even for 
those who leave the camps and strike 
out on their own, life is not easy; the 
refugee is usually the last in line for 
steady employment and adequate hous- 
ing. And as one of the uprooted settles 
down, his place in the refugee statistics 
is sure to be taken by a more recent 
escapee from behind the Iron Curtain 

(Continued on next page) 
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ELEVENTH HOUR 
for REFUGEES 


CONTINUED 


Alexander Henninger has spent his first year in a 
refugee camp. His parents, too, were refugees as small 
children. Ethnic Germans born in Russia, they fled 
USSR in 1920's. In 1952, with older sons, they made 
harrowing escape to West after questioning by East 
Zone police. Family’s sponsor is a Methodist pastor. 


Franz, Karl, and Paul Henninger pick to- 
matoes in garden behind home in Bensheim. 
Auerbach refugee camp. Family may soon 
face cruel decision: whether to emigrate and 
leave grandmother, who may not pass health 
exam, or to give up dream of living in U.S. 


With his wife giving pointers, Josef Mahler practices fussball 
(soccer) with his stepsons, Horst and Werner. The family has 
a comfortable apartment in a housing project in Worms, but 
hopes to emigrate to insure boys’ future. Mr. Mahler was born in 
Yugoslavia of German parents and was brought to Germany by 
Nazis during the war in 1941. He is an expert cabinetmaker. 
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Marika, Louis, Robert, and Edgar Ankerstorm enjoy a singing game in the inner yard of their ramshackle, centuries-old home. 
Their mother keeps house in two roc for her family of eight. Mr. Ankerstorm, one of 350,000 stateless refugees in Europe. 
spent five years in a Siberian prisoner-of-war camp, has not been able to find steady work since coming to Germany in 1948, 
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Presbyterians Plan 
Merger for 1958 


A new denomination—the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.—may 
come into existence in May, 1958. If it 
does, the new Church body will combine 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America in a single organization number- 
ing more than 3,000,000 members. 

Plans for the proposed merger were 
announced last month by the co-chair- 
men of the draftjng committee, Dr. 
Ralph W. Lloyd (U.S.A.) and Dr. Rob- 
ert W. Gibson (United). Since 1958 will 
be the centenary of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, the co-chairmen said, it 
seemed an appropriate time to create the 
new denomination. 

The proposed merger is based on a 
three-way Plan of Union approved in 
1954 by the two Churches and the Pres- 
bvterian Church U.S. (Southern) but 
later defeated by presbyteries of the U.S. 
Church. 

According to the timetable for the 
union, the proposals will be presented to 
the respective General Assemblies in 
May. If they approve the Plan of Union, 
it will be voted upon by presbyteries dur- 
ing the following.yvear. An affirmative 
vote in the presbyteries would open the 
wavy for final approval by the 1957 Gen- 
eral Assemblies. The new Church would 
come into existence in May, 1958, at a 
General Assembly in Pittsburgh. 


One Great Hour, 1956: 
The Constant Challenge 


The Jericho Road of the olden days 
was a dangerous thoroughfare, and few 
journeyed it alone 

It was on this road that the Good Sa- 
maritan ministered to the man who fell 
among thieves. 

In our world today there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of Jericho Roads. Some lead 
nowhere, but simply trace the wander- 
ings of weary refugees from one camp to 
another. Others are roads of flight—from 
flood and earthquake, famine and dis- 
ease, oppression and aggression. 

The very young and the very old who 
travel these roads have one thing in com- 
mon. They have been stripped of all they 
have, and are dependent on the friend- 
ship and brotherly love of others. 

Thousands of miles from the scenes of 
suffering, our Churches in America help 
them with gifts of food and clothes and 
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money—not only for emergency relief, 
but for reconstruction and rehabilitation. 

As we contribute to their aid, in Chris- 
tian love, each of us becomes a Good Sa- 
maritan, carrying into action the teach- 
ings of Jesus. 


With these plain but expressive words, 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and 
more than twenty other Protestant and 
Orthodox Churches in the United States 
began their eighth annual One Great 
Hour of Sharing drive. 

This year, Protestantism’s great Lent- 
en effort to help the needy people of 
Asia and Europe will be climaxed for 
most churches on Sunday, March 11, at 
11:00 a.m. 

At this hour—or shortly after—hun- 
dreds of thousands of American church 
people will give of their own abundance 
to help those abroad who need help. 
Other congregations may choose differ- 
ent days for their One Great Hour offer- 
ings, but the end result will be the same 
—new limbs for the Korean amputee, 
more food for the homeless Pakistani, 
more hope for the Iron Curtain refugee. 

Although there are many grim factors 
to face this year—the heavy floods in 
India and Pakistan, the worsening Arab 
situation, the continued flight of refu- 
gees—there are positive signs, too, in this 
Lent of 56. 

Perhaps most heartening was the re- 
cent decision of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to release stores of surplus 
wheat, corn, rice, dried beans, and relat- 
ed by-products for distribution by 
Church World Service and other volun- 
tarv relief agencies. Church World Serv- 
ice is the relief arm of the National 
Council of Churches. Every dollar given 
in the 1956 One Great Hour drive can 
release up to forty pounds of surplus 
food. 

The refugee settlement program is at 
last picking up momentum. Last month 
the World Council of Churches an- 
nounced that during 1955 it had helped 
more than 12,000 people find new homes 
in the U.S.A., Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, and other nations. This is an 
increase of some 30 per cent over the 
1954 record. This year, the World Coun- 
cil, aided by the One Great Hour efforts 
of the Presbyterian Church and other 
World Council members, is planning to 
serve 25,000 refugees. 

And, perhaps most importantly, the 
Protestant and Orthodox Churches of 
the United States again have the oppor- 


tunity to show the world that they } 
lieve in the story of the Good Samarit; 
—that they want to give selflessly, wil 
out any strings whatsoever attached- 
meet the constant challenges of pove 

disease, and hunger in this revolutiona 
world of 1956. 


Ministers Draw Fire 
From Segregationists 


The matter of racial integration ; 
schools continued last month to occup 
the concern of churchmen. 

In Virginia, voters went to the polls} 
endorse, by a two-to-one margin, th 
calling of a convention amending th 
state constitution to legalize publi 
grants for educating children in nonse 
tarian private schools. In three counties 
Arlington, Alexandria, and Fairfax—th 
plan was turned down by a vote o 
28,000 to 20,000. Probable reason’ 
stanch opposition by clergymen of 
three faiths who repeatedly denounced 
the continuance of enforced segregation 

On one occasion, the mayor of the cit 
of Alexandria stalked from his pew is 
historic Christ (Episcopal) Churel 
when the Reverend Allen Miller opened 
his sermon with a reference to the issue 
The mayor was a leader of the forces 
proposing abolition of public schools, i 
necessary, to prevent integration. 

A few days before the vote, forty- 
seven clergymen in the Lynchburg are: 
issued a joint statement charging that the 
proposal would “weaken the public 
schools of Virginia and imperil the fibre 
of American democracy.” A similar dec 
laration, calling upon the voters t 
defeat the plan, was adopted by twenty- 
eight ministers of the Protestant Episce- 
pal Diocese of Southwestern Virginia. 

A resolution opposing the amendment 
was approved by the board of the Vir 
ginia Council of United Church Women 
at a special meeting in Richmond. It also 
called upon Governor Thomas B. Star 
ley to appoint a biracial commission “to 
recommend ways of complying with the 
Supreme Court decision.” 

Meanwhile, many Virginia prosegre- 
gationists were urged by their “chaplain’ 
to remain at least “token” members of 
Churches which gonsider segregation 
morally wrong. The Reverend John L 
Howard of Blackstone told fellow-mem- 
bers of the “Defenders of State Sov- 
ereignty and Individual Liberties” that 
“the Church, as evidenced by many 
members of the clergy, is not bearing 
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true witness to the world.” Another seg- 
regationist, a former state senator, 
warned that ministerial opposition to his 
group’s views may “drive thousands 
from the state’s churches.” 

The Washington Post and Times- 
Herald said that its biggest religious 
news story of 1955 was the outspoken 
support of school integration by clergy- 
men in the capital's Virginia suburbs. A 
runner-up story in importance, said the 
newspaper, was the decision by half a 
dozen downtown Protestant churches to 
admit Negro members. 

Administrators of Church-related 
schools and colleges last month an- 
nounced plans for a three-day conference 
to consider ways to bring about integra- 
tion. The meeting, to be held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, later this month, will be at- 
tended chiefly by representatives from 
institutions in the Southeastern states. 


Floods in California: 
Shoulder to Shoulder 


It was the worst disaster in California 
since the 1906 earthquake. It began 
when the Russian River, swollen by 
drenching rains and melting mountain 
snow, overflowed its banks and inun- 
dated the town of Guerneville on Mon- 
day night, December 19. 

In no time, some twenty rivers in 
upper California and lower Oregon— 
mainly in the San Joaquin Valley—over- 
flowed, also. The rise of the water was so 
swift that there was little time for evacu- 
ation. 

Before the flood waters receded, 50,- 
000 were homeless, at least sixty-five 
dead. Estimates of the damage soared 
as high as $150,000,000. 

Most Presbyterian church properties 
escaped serious damage. But hundreds 
of individual Presbyterian families were 
made homeless. The main news from the 
Presbyterian Church in flood-hit Cali- 
fornia was that the congregations were 
doing their best to minister to evacuees 
in stricken communities. 

In this job everybody cooperated. The 
Red Cross estimated that at least 20,000 
flood victims were fed their Christmas 
dinners in some sixty temporary shelters, 
including several churches. Eight thou- 
sand alone were cared for at Beal Air 
Force Base, ten miles south of Marys- 
ville, with the Junior Red Cross trying to 
provide Christmas presents for as many 
children as possible. 

Helicopter pilots and crews rescued 
at least 275 persons from rooftops, out 
of trees, and from light poles. One Air 
Force helicopter picked up a man near 
Yuba City who had ridden a piece of 
driftwood for three days. 

Almost every house in Yuba City, 
probably the most stricken city, was 
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damaged when the Feather River levee 
broke through. After manning the levee 
brigade for two nights and attending the 
stricken, the Reverend Howard Daulton 
of the First Methodist Church con- 
ducted 11 a.m. Christmas services as 
usual—except for the open-throat sport 
shirt and the two-day growth of beard. 
He prayed for a faith that could survive 
the flood waters. Then he said: 

“Some of the people in this church 
have given their lives, trying to save 
others. Our men went out in boats trying 
to rescue the perishing. There were cries 
in the night, and they did not go un- 
heeded. 

“The Jew, the Protestant, and the 
Catholic worked side by side. I, for one, 
worked shoulder to shoulder with a bar- 
tender. And I will always call him my 
friend. 

“I don’t care how high the waters 
roar, or how high the wind rages, the 
light that burst over Bethlehem still 
shines.” 

In a letter to pastors in the Synod of 
California dated December 29, 1955, the 
Reverend Thomas Holden, stated clerk, 
said that the immediate emergency had 
been taken care of. The Army furnished 
cots and blankets to the Red Cross. 
Church World Service made available 











large quantities of clothing awaiting 
shipment overseas in the depot at Mo- 
desto. 

The Salvation Army provided trans- 
portation by truck and plane to take 
clothing where it was needed, and estab- 
lished food kitchens. Neighboring com- 
munities opened their homes for shelter 
and meals. 

“The less dramatic but long-range 
work of reconstruction has yet to be 
done,” Dr. Holden reports. “This will be 
the work of local government agencies, 
Federal agencies, and the Red Cross. The 
Red Cross representative reports that 
it will deal with 6,000 families and will 
have to expend a total of $5,000,000.” If 
they are needed, funds will be available 
from General Assembly sources to aid 
in renovating damaged Presbyterian 
churches and church furnishings, he said. 

Dr. Holden further stated that the 
Modesto warehouse must be refilled 
with the some 100,000 pounds of 
clothing, intended for shipment over- 
seas, that had to be utilized in the flood 
disaster. 

The tragedy brought home a lesson in 
flood control. Where there was control, 
there was little or no damage. But in the 
areas where flood control had been 
merely discussed, there was devastation. 


Flood water of the Klamath River races through Klamath, Cal., business area. 
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MB UNDER THE VENEER — Americans have 
no monopoly on juvenile delinquency. Wanda 
Odolska, Communist social-affairs expert and 
member of the Polish Parliament, declared in a 
nationwide broadcast that the Reds in Poland 
have produced youth who “are amazingly poor 
in character and moral fibre.” She said that the 
Communist press and radio had been campaign- 
ing for months against drunkenness. loose morals, 
and hooliganism, but—despite this campaign— 
newspapers everywhere are reporting increased 
juvenile crime, more brawling on the streets, and 





numerous new outrages against women and 
young children. “The young people of today are 
really not getting anything” from the Commu- 
nists, she stated. “The veneer which our propa- 
ganda put on them is cracking and revealing the 
ugly faces of hypocrites, liars, and Communist 
opportunists.” 


a CRACKING DOWN —The Communists 
in Poland are having trouble with their youth, 
because of immorality. But at the same time they 
are having trouble with their own Party members 
because of Christianity. Last month Polish Red 
leaders ordered a year-long screening of the 
Party's 1,500,000 members to weed out those who 
persist in attending church, sending their chil- 
dren to services, or observing religious holidays. 
Stern measures, including dismissal from the 
Party, will be taken against members who refuse 
to abandon every connection with religion. In 
the Lodz area of the Communist-controlled na- 
tion, six teachers were fired early last month for 
holding Christmas parties in defiance of govern- 
ment orders banning such celebrations. 





ME CUTTING THE TAPE - A victory—tempo- 
rary though it may be—was scored by apartheid 
foes last month in South Africa. The country’s 
interior minister, T. E. Donges, ordered the sus- 
pension for three months of new regulations 
governing marriages, births, and deaths after 





strenuous protests by church leaders and other 
South Africans against the laws. The rules re- 
quired both parties seeking a wedding license to 
produce not only their birth certificates but those 
of their respective parents, as well as docu- 
mentary proof of the parents’ marriages. In ad- 
dition, parents who sought to register the birth 
of a baby had to supply documentation on their 


own racial background. Similar information had 
to be supplied before deaths were officially certi- 
fied. As a result of these restrictions, hundreds of 
wedding ceremonies had to be postponed through- 
out the nation, and thousands of families had 
been denied birth and death certificates. Even 
progovernment newspapers began to attack the 
regulations as unworkable. 


ME WELCOME HOME, BRADSHAWS-Dxr. 
and Mrs. Homer V. Bradshaw, whose condition, 
after their release from Communist China, 
shocked the world, are home at last after almost 
five years in prison. The Bradshaws were flown 
to Pittsburgh last month after three weeks of 
medical treatment and rest at Clark Field, Manila, 
the Philippines. They will stay for the present 
with Dr. Bradshaw’s brother, Dr. William Brad- 
shaw. Presbyterian Foreign Board associate gen- 
eral secretary Dr. John Coventry Smith met the 
couple in Pittsburgh and welcomed them on be- 
half of the Church for which they suffered so 
much. Medical missionary Bradshaw said on his 
way to Pittsburgh that he spent five “agonizing 
years’ resisting Red efforts to force a confession 
that his mission station was a spy front. “We 
spent four years and eight months in jail without 
ever being told what the charges were against us. 
And then, during a five-and-one-half-hour trial 
in 1954, they convicted me as a counter-revolu- 
tionist.” 





MB PROBLEMS IN COLOMBIA-The South 
American republic of Colombia, where Protes- 
tants have had so much trouble in the past six 
years, is beginning again to exhibit signs that mean 
further problems. On December 13, a group of 
fanatics in northern Colombia burned and de- 
stroyed a new Protestant chapel after sprinkling 
the furniture and walls of the building with gaso- 
line. The mob acted after a priest in the area had 
spoken against the Protestants. On January 5, the 
government imposed censorship on four of the 
nation’s most important newspapers. Colombia's 
leading journal, El Tiempo, has already been 
forced to close down. And on January 9, uniden- 
tified assailants tried to assassinate former Presi- 
dent Alberto Lleras Camargo, now secretary- 
general of the Organization of American States. 
Dr. Lleras was fired upon when he was playing 
golf in Bogota, the capital of Colombia. The for- 
mer president threw himself to the ground, after 
the first five shots rang out, and escaped injury. 
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Hospitals related to the Presbyterian 
Church received a total of $2,443,300 
from the Ford Foundation’s $500,000,- 
000 grant in December to the nation’s 
educational and medical institutions. 
(Forty-two Presbyterian-related colleges 
were granted $7,368,800—P.L., Jan- 
uary 7.) 

A survey completed last month by the 
Presbyterian Division of Welfare 
Agencies disclosed that $2,037,800 were 
distributed among twenty hospitals re- 
lated to our denomination. Four hos- 14 .-.on a special 10-month trial subscription 
pitals related to the Presbyterian Church} © S0OKS A veAR to American Heritage, the publication that 
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Sage Memorial Hospital $ 
Ganado, Ariz. 

| St. Luke’s Episcopal- 

Presbyterian Hospital 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Valley Presbyterian Hospital 
Palmer, Alaska 

| TOTAL 


Proud and Happy 
in Old Age 


because of an 
American Bible Society 
Annuity! 


$1,200 


111,800 


| 10,000 





$2,037,800 


Presbyterian Church U.S. 
| Fort Sanders 
| Presbyterian Hospital 
| Knoxville, Tenn. 
|Grace Presbyterian Hospital 
| Banner Elk, N.C. 
| Presbyterian Hospital 
Charlotte, N.C. 
St. Luke’s Episcopal- 
Presbyterian Hospital 
St. Louis, Mo. 
TOTAL 


$ 109.700 
31.800 


152.300 


111,800 





$ 405,600 


United Presbyterian Church 


Columbia Hospital $ 111,700 
| Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Collegiate Christians 
Study Role in World 


Some 3,000 young people from the 
United States and seventy-five nations 
abroad—all of them students in colleges 
in this country—spent Christmas study. 
ing the role of Christianity in the world 
situation. The conference, the 
teenth quadrennial of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, marked a significant 
milestone in inter-Church relations. For 
probably the first time the United States 
and overseas delegations were roughly 
equal. About 1,700 Americans attended: 
1,275 students from Christian Churches 
around the globe were registered. 

Theme of the conference, which met 
on the campus of Ohio University, at 
Athens, was “Revolution and Reconcil- 
iation.” Through a series of discussion 
groups, worship services, and addresses, 
students who are Christians but have 
backgrounds based on widely divergent 
cultures received a better understand. 
ing of the world-wide Church. 


SeV en- 





There are no prouder and happier 
people among America’s elder citizens 
than those who enjoy a regular guar- 
anteed income from the American 
Bible Society Annuity Plan. 


A Plan For Living Longer 


They are so happy in their indepen- 
dence, so free from worry, most actu- 
ally live longer than people without | 
annuity incomes. Official records prove 
this beyond question. | 


The Greatest Satisfaction 


Purchase of an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement also helps support 


NCPM's President Merle Jones (left); Senior Vice-Presidents Edmund Wolfe, Ken- 


Nine Thousand to Attend 





the work of the Society in supplying | 
Bibles to the peoples of the world in Me than a score of Presbyterian 
their own tongues. It is never-ending men, laymen and ministers, will 
work that meets the never-ending 


need for Christian love. 


eS Send Coupon Today! 
r- 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Pork Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


address the three annual meetings of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
which begin in two weeks with the ses- 
| sions in New York. On hand to hear the 
| speakers, and to take part in the discus- 
| sion groups, will be an estimated 9.000 
| male Presbyterians, representatives of 
| over 400,000 Council members in 2.550 
| chapters. 

“Your Reasonable Service” (Romans 
13:1) is the theme chosen for the three- 
day conferences: New York, February 
17-19; San Francisco, February 24-26; 
and Chicago, March 16-18. Men from 
the Church’s Eastern and Western syn- 
uls will attend the meetings in New 
J York and San Francisco, respectively. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet PLA-26, entitled **A Gift That Lives."’ 


Address 


nema ese enenenananand 


Since elections of new NCPM officers 
will take place at the Chicago meeting, 
it will be attended by Council delegates 
from across the country as well as men 
from the Midwest. 

Moderator Paul S. Wright, pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, Portland, 
Oregon, will be a featured speaker at 
all three meetings. He also will conduct 
commitment meetings at the close of the 
sessions, and at Chicago will install 
newly elected officers. Stated Clerk Eu- 
gene Carson Blake will address the New 
York and San Francisco meetings 

Harold E. Stassen, secretary of <is- 
armament, will speak at a dinner meet- 
ing in New York, February 17. H. Roe 
Bartle. mavor of Kansas City, Missouri, 
will deliver an address the following 
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A number of Presbyterians took part 
in the program, including: Dr. John A. 
Mackay, president of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary; the Reverend Charles 
West. fraternal worker in Germany; the 
Reverend Richard Shaull, fraternal 
worker in Brazil; and the Reverend Da- 
rius Swann, a fraternal worker in India. 

Mr. Shaull, dean of the Presbyterian 
seminary in Campinas, Brazil, led the 
discussion of the theme. 

One example of the type of relation- 
ship fostered at the conference resulted 
from a service at seven o'clock New 
Year's morning held by Japanese and 
Korean students. In extending the in- 
vitation to worship together, the Japa- 
nese asked that the first act of 1956 be 
one of repentence and _ reconciliation. 
Since the end of Japan’s thirty-five-year 
occupation of Korea in 1945, animosity 
has smoldered between the two nations. 
Chance meetings of Korean and Japa- 
nese students are usually marked by an 
acid politeness. At the Athens confer- 
ence, the group from Japan was eager 


to improve relationships with the Ko- 
reans, and chose a worship service as the 
means of accomplishing its goal. 

A Japanese girl began with a prayer 
for repentence in her own language. A 
young Korean clergyman answered in 
his tongue with a prayer for “brother- 
hood by the grace of God.” Koreans and 
Japanese spoke in turn, alternating in 
their own languages and in English. In 
prayer, they agreed to two New Year's 
resolutions: to trust one another, and to 
work in their respective nations for un- 
derstanding between the two countries. 





An index of the 1955 issues, Vol. 
8 of PresByTERIAN LiFe, is being 
printed for the convenieyce of sub- 
scribers. Send 15 cents in stamps to 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
vania. 














neth McGilvray, Clarence McGuire; Secretary Lloyd Collins; Treasurer S. J. Cort. 


Men’s Council Meetings 





evening. Former Arizona governor How- 
ard Py ie, deputy assistant to President 
Eisenhower, will speak to the Western 
area conference, February 25. 
Others included on the 
speakers and discussion leaders are: 
Elton Trueblood, former chief of reli- 
gious policy of U.S. Information, at New 
York, February 17, and at San Fran- 
cisco, February 24; Dr. Louis Hadley 
Evans, minister-at-large of the Presby- 
terian Church, at New York, February 
18; Dr. James Jones, president of 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond. 
Virginia, at San Francisco, February 
25; Dr. Shelby Rooks, pastor of St. 
James Presbyterian Church, New York, 
at New York, February 19; Dr. Her- 
mann N. Morse, general secretary of 


roster of 
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the Board of National Missions, at San 
Francisco, Februarv 26; Dr. Llewellyn 
K. Anderson, field representi itive for 
Africa of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
at San Francisco, February 24; evange- 
list Billy Graham, at Chicago, March 17. 

A feature this vear will be 
meetings on “Our Pre sbyte ‘rian Mission, 
led by the following Presbyterian lead 


ers: Dr. Blake; Dr. Glenn W. Moore. 
secretary of the General Council; Dr. 
Donald L. Hibbard, executive vice- 


president of the Board of Pensions; Dr 
Charles T. Leber, general secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions; Dr. Paul 
C. Payne, general secretary of the Board 
of Christian Education; and Dr. John T 
Peters, secretary of Stewardship and 
Promotion. 


Sensational New, First-Time Ideas in 


GREETING CARDS! 


a We'll Send These 


2 Assortments 
to All Who Want 















































e Eas wby ar 
un to Make $75 to 
$so0 in Spare Time 
So easy to make extra cash 
when you show these 2 spec- 
, tacular never-before-seen 
box assortments tofriends, 
| neighbors, everybody you 
know. They “*go wild” over 
sensational new 3-in-1 
yal DeLuxe All-Occa- 
sion Ass’t. with the three 
different popular shapes, 
and the irresistible T’ All- 

} In-Fun Humorous Ass’t. 
for Birthdays, Anniver- 
saries, Get - Well, Baby- 
Births, ete. Each assort- 
ment sells for low price—you make up 
to 50c profit on every $1.00 you take in! 
Rush coupon NOW for both Ass’ts., 
postpaid ond on approval. We also 
send Free Illus meee Catalog of over 




















































































Occasion Assortment, different 
ANT Everyday 
yak Wrappi ings, 

Children’s aks, 

NoveltyGifts—and an exquisite 
new assortment of Easter Greet- 
ing Cards. Mail Coupon TODAY! 


WALLACE BROWN, INC., Dept B-81 
11 E. 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 


WALLACE BROWN, INC., . B-81 
11 East 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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| Just mail us old coat, 










Write for Morton's 
NEW CATALOG OF 














NEW Cape Si “ Made From OLD Fur Coat <22-95 


Now have ene out-of-style, even old discarded fur 
coat remodeled into a lovely new fur cape with new 
lining, interlining, monogram, fur cleaned. glazed, 
all only $22.95. Write for Morton's new Style Book 
of exciting 20th Anniversary values, showing 25 
new styles at $22.95, many including fur hat, muff 
or fur tote-bag Free 







Or order from styles shown 
state dress size and height 
Pay when completed new style arrives. Morton's 
work preiees by editors of MARPER'S BAZAAR, 
GLAMOU MADEMOISELLE, and many others 


MORTON’ ger". 51-B, 312 Seventh St., N.W, 


Washington 4 D. C. 


ROBES 


Catalog and fine 
sample materials on request 
Prices. Mention whether for 
pit or Choir 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 S. 4th St., Greenville, M1. 
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@ A Special Report 


Our Brethren in Indonesia 


In the January 21 issue of PRESBYTE- 
RIAN Lire, Marcel Pradervand, general 
secretary of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance, discussed the Protestant 
Churches in Australia and New Zealand. 
Herewith are some of his notes on his 
recent visits to Indonesia and Thailand. 

—THE EDITORS 


INDONESIA—It is only a six-hour flight 
from Darwin, in northern Australia, to 
Djakarta, the capital of Indonesia. But in 
that short time one passes into a com- 
pletely different world. The small island 
of Java has a population of fifty million, 
which makes it one of the most densely 
populated areas of the world. 

In Indonesia, as in other Asian coun- 
tries, labor is cheap and plentiful. For 
the great mass of the people, food is the 
major problem. Indonesia is proud of her 
newly acquired independence, but she 
remains suspicious of the West, though 
this does not mean that she is ready to 
become Communist. 

Over three fourths of the population 
of the country are still illiterate, but the 


situation is rapidly changing. Among the 


young, there is an almost incredible 
craving for education, and universities 
are overcrowded. There is a real 
“science-worship” and many young In- 
donesians believe that scientific and 
technical knowledge will solve all their 
problems. Without sharing their enthu- 
siasm, we can understand it; for in a 
country where there is only one medical 
doctor for 100,000 people, there is no 
doubt that higher education can bring 
many blessings 

The country is 85 per cent Moslem, 
but there are over three million Protes- 
tants. This strength is due essentially to 
the remarkable mission work carried out 
by the Reformed Church of the Nether- 
lands. Until 1941 Dutch missionaries 
worked there in large numbers, but with 
the arrival of the Japanese they were all 
arrested or had to flee. And yet, in spite 
of this hard blow, the young Churches 
of Indonesia continued to develop; in- 
digenous leaders took over, and for some 
years now, all key positions in the 
Church have been occupied by Indo- 
nesians. There are still a few mission- 
aries—mostly new—who work as doctors 
and theological professors. More are 
needed. In no other Asian country (with 
the exception of China) is the national 
Church so entirely left to its own re- 


wMnrces 


by Marcel Pradervand 


An early meeting of the Protestant Church in Indonesia shows diversity of dress 
and race in united body. The Church order is based on the Presbyterian system, 


There are unique opportunities for 
Christian advance in Indonesia. In Java, 
for instance (except in the west of the 
island) Moslems are entering the Chris- 
tian Church in large numbers. The 
Church of East Java has a membership 
of 62,000 and is made up almost entirely 
of former Moslems. In Christian schools 
90 per cent of the pupils are Moslems; 
all attend the daily services and receive 
religious teaching. 

In some parts of Indonesia, Christians 
have gone through great trials owing to 
the troubled political situation. This is 
especially true of the island of Sulawesi 
(formerly called Celebes). I spent one 
week on this island, where rebel bands 
have been fighting for years against gov- 
ernment forces. These bands are made 
up of Moslem fanatics, and they have 
treated the Christian Church with great 
violence. The Toradja Church, in the 
central part of the island, has especially 
suffered. Here Christians have been mur- 
dered, and many had to flee for their 
lives. Whole villages have been burnt 
down, and thousands of Church mem- 
bers are refugees. Even in Makassar, the 
great port in the southwest of the 
island, life is insecure; One cannot travel 
from the city to the airport, sixteen miles 
distant, unless one is in a military con- 
voy. The soldiers who form the convoy 
certainly mean business. Their sub-ma- 
chine guns are on hand, ready to fire. 
The most amazing thing is that in the 
middle of this persecution the member- 
ship of the Toradja Church has gone up 
from 80,000 to 150,000 in the course of 
the last few years. 

The Protestants of Indonesia need our 
prayers as well as our active interest. 
They also need men. Money is needed 
in order to develop their program and 
maintain their progress. American Pres- 


byterian missionary Winburn T. Thomas} 
is doing wonderful work at Djakarta; no 
other American better understands the 
needs of this country. Apart from the 
Share Our Surplus program of the Amer- 
ican Churches, however, little help has 
been sent to Indonesia. The largest 
single giver has been the English-speak- 
ing congregation in Djakarta, of which 
Dr. Thomas is the acting pastor. This 
congregation gives nearly $5,000 a year 
to the Indonesia Churches, thus setting 
a fine example to other churches, 

THAILAND—Bangkok is also a_ six- 
hour flight from Djakarta. But there is a 
very marked difference between Indo- 
nesia and Thailand (as Siam likes to be 
called). Thailand has never been the 
colony of any Western power, and for 
this reason there is no anti-Western feel- 
ing. Thailand is one of the SEATO coun- 
tries, and American influence is notice- 
able in many fields. 

In this Buddhist country of almost 
twenty million, the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. has done remarkable work 
for more than-120 years. Some of the 
high schools started by the Presbyterians 
rank among the best in the country, 
while medical work, and especially work 
among the lepers, is truly outstanding. 
Today a team of about seventy Presby- 
terian missionaries, under the leadership 
of Horace W. Ryburn, works in close co- 
operation with the indigenous Church, 
the “Church of Christ in Thailand.” A 
fine Protestant Student Center has just 
been completed, and progress is being 
made in many directjons. There are also 
shadows: One of them is the presence of 
an increasing number of missionaries 
sent by non-cooperative sects. The only 
result will be to create divisions among 
the Protestants. 
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The Yonan Codex: 
$1,500,000 or $5,000? 


The Yonan Codex, an early Biblical 
manuscript of disputed age, continued 
on its nationwide tour last month, the 
subject of considerable controversy 
wherever it went. Sponsors of the tour 
are trying to raise $1,500,000 to place 
what they believe to be “Christendom’s 
most precious document” in the Library 
of Congress. 

In Louisville, a special showing of the 
Yonan Codex turned into a heated de- 
bate. After a number of questions, Dr. 
William D. Chamberlain, professor of 
New Testament at Louisville Seminary 
(Presbyterian), said: “I think I saw this 
same manuscript twenty-five years ago. 
It was owned at that time by Dr. Issac 
Yonan, a graduate of our seminary, who 
I believe is an uncle of your Yonan 
[Norman M. Yonan, of Washington, 
D.C.]. He lectured on it in my classes, 
and I've had it in my home. He said it 
was a twelfth-century manuscript.” 

Later, after examining the Codex fur- 
ther, Dr. Chamberlain added, “Every 
feature of it looks like the one he had.” 

In New York, the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis said: “. . . the 
Yonan Codex is a copy of the Syriac 
Peshitta, a version which was made from 
the Greek New Testament at about the 
beginning of the fifth century and which 
contains twenty-two of the twenty-seven 
books of the New Testament. . . . About 
three hundred manuscripts of the Pe- 
shitta version are known to exist... . 
Several of these are older than the 
Yonan Codex. A fair estimate of the 
value of a manuscript like the Yonan 
Codex is about $5,000.” 


Houses and Race: 
A Disturbing Reminder 


With all the talk about school integra- 
tion and the Christian Church’s failure 
to become inclusive, the American is apt 
to forget that equality is also a neighbor- 
hood problem. 

Last month the American Friends 
Service Committee reminded the nation 
that discrimination in housing on the 
basis of race and religion is a major 
weakness in U.S. community life. The 
Quaker agency's reminder was in the 
form of a pamphlet entitled, “They Say 
that You Say. . . . The Challenge of 
Houses and Race.” 

“This is one of the most glaring liabili- 
ties delaying our goal of equal oppor- 
tunity for all,” the booklet says. “Most 
Americans are selling their ideals short 
in their own*neighborhoods. The bar- 
tiers responsible for this are kept high 
and strong by a shrug of the deus 
and by letting the other person speak 
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YOU CAN WIN A DELUXE BOX 
OF 21 ALL-OCCASION GREETING CARDS 





EASY MONEY 


This interesting Puzzle has 9 boxes. There are 
three rows across, three down and two diago- 
nally. We filled in one diagonal row with 
amounts that add up to $150. Now, you fill in 
the empty boxes so that all rows add up to 
$150. Use ONLY these six amounts—$10, $20, 
$30, $70, $80, $90. It CAN be done. Here’s a 
hint: try $80 in the upper right hand box. Can 
you do it? Enter your solution in the small 
puzzle below, and mail for your FREE GIFT. 


AND MORE IN SPARE TIME 


We’re running this Puzzle Test to find people 
with active minds who want to make spare- 
lime money easily and quickly...taking orders 
for our beautiful All-Occasion Greeting Cards, 
Stationery and Gift Items. Let us prove to 
YOU how simple it is. When you answer our 
Puzzle, we will send your FREE GIFT, plus 
unique Money Making Plan, FREE Samples 
and other assortments ON APPROVAL. 
HURRY! OFFER LIMITED! 

Rush your puzzle solution before offer closes. 
Only one entry to a family. But you must act 
fast! Write to Puzzle Editor, Artistic Card Co., 
337 Way Street, Elmira, New York. 


{In Canada: write 103 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont.) 








MAKE MONEY WITH 


Al 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 





DELUXE ROSE ASSORTMENT 
This beautiful box of 21 brand new 
All-Occasion Greeting Cards is a ter- 
rific value! You'd pay 15c to 25c for 
every single card. Yet they’re yours 
FREE—all 21 cards and 21 match- 
ing envelopes— when you answer 
our Puzzle. 


PASTE ON POSTCARD OR MAIL IN ENVELOPE! 
‘40 Puzzle Editer 


ARTISTIC CARD CO., INC. 
$ 











337 Way Street 
Elmira, New York 


Here's my solution. Please 























Name. 





(Please Print) 
Address. 





City Zone—_State. 
Oo Check for FUND-RAISING Pian for organizations, 
clubs, etc. 


Frcé/715 ORIENTALS 
Brought to you from the farthes' 
ends of the earth—these exotic val- 
9 uable ine STAMPS of the Ori- 
} ent! 75 all-different from Borneo, 
Siam, China, Japan, Hong Kong, 
Malaya, Sarawak, Singapore, — and 
other exciting mysterious lands of 
the Far East. EXTRA! Free book- 
let, Bargain Catalog, other offers. 
Send 10c for mailing expenses. 
JAMESTOWN STAMPS, C2PL N.Y. 
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peat sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try it — 
you'll love it! 
whew FREE / 
RUBBER SCRUBBER ton. Qa .@ 4am 
DEPT. B ‘ : 
S Watertown, New York 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altor Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marki 
1837 Sovhe e teu teak 1956 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
m1 23rd 


Clergy 
Mew Vouk 10. MY. 


Notes and 


Correspondence 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR CHURCH 


a Year-Around Seiler! 


Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets and 
24 envelopes. Generous profits for your organi- 
zation. No experience necessary. For samples and 
full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P, 754 E. 76th St. Chicage 19 Wl. 
































SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE  gccretited 


coeducational! institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis. Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and “‘work plan Carlinville, ti. 





CENTRE COLLEGE Foundea 1819 


Fully accredited 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly 
oll LL ilities Write: x 10. Admissions Office 
e College of 








. Danville, Ky. 
Presby- 


Cc “COLLEGE OF WOOSTER = ‘res>s- 


coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring Inde- 
pendent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions cngineering. law, medicine, 
ministry, science and teaching. Write Director of 
Admissions, lege of Wooster. Wooster, Ohio. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts. 
Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, teacher 
education Pre-professional courses. Emphasizes 
scholarship. Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in 
mts. Accredited. David K. Allen, Pres., Etkins, W. Va. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching, business, professions, 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Admissions Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, la. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





BE AVER COLLEGE Presirserton 
B.S., and 


Liberal arts and professional curricula. B.A.. 

B.F.A. degrees. Strong academic program. Christian 
environment. Facuity-student ratio 1-9. Suburban 
campus twenty minutes from Phila. Write Admis- 
sions Office. Box P. Beaver Coll kei n. Pa. 








MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. four-year Liberal Arts College 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 








HANOVER COLLEGE Hanover, 
Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications Donors add $650 
@ year to the value for which each student pays. 
First qualified applicants admitted. 280 women, 
420 men 





Small ciasses 

Coeducationa! 

Highest accreditation 

dentistry. engineering 

social service, teaching, 

Moderate cost For catalog write 
Box 326. 


~ : = > 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
125th year. Libera! Arts 
Graduates enter business. 
aw medicine, ministry, 
other professions 
_Divector of 


JAMESTOWN ‘COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion 
science usiness, teaching. music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-law, etc Annual | cost for 





Mary Baidwin College, Dept. P, Staunton, Va. 
A.B 


WILSON COLLEGE [Hero 413i 


Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary high school teacher training. Scholarships 
Sports, pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869 
Catalog. Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 


For women. 








BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY mE 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college Be ee Wide choice of sports and 
activities ell-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near elaware Water Gap. 

James H , Box 75, Biairstown, WN. J. 








board, room tuition and fees $795. Write P 
Edwin H. Rian. Jamestown. North Dakota. 





MACALESTER COLLEGE %, Pee! 5 
Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curriculum 
in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, pre-profes- 
sional courses, teaching (Kindergarten, primary and 
high school), business administration, journalism 
_with emphasis on Christian citizenship 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training 
Extensive student-he! program. Write President 
Raiph Waide Liceyd, box 8, Maryville, T 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excei- 
lent college preparation. One = plan a fue 
Remedial work. Music, drama, sports, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phils. Baltoe Catalog 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md 


Presbyterian 
Est. 1744 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S 
and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
costs Ray @ C. Rankin, Presid Greeneville. 
Tenneosece. 
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PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 3." 
SCHOOL OF NURSING professional 


nursin 
accredited. Founded 1903 in Chicago's By ‘side 
Medical Conte ‘o ABP, now for Sept. 1956. Write: 
Registrar, Harrison St., Chicago 12, ti. 





NEWS 


for you—an unusual attitude for ind. 
vidualistic Americans.” 

The pamphlet said that among thos 
who speak for others to help keep thes 
barriers are real estate men and neigh. 
bors. Americans were urged to recon. 
sider “democratic and religious beliefs, 
see how they may apply to your neigh. 
borhood, and then begin to speak for 
yourself” so. that misunderstandings 
about integrated neighborhoods may be 
dispelled. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
lag in integrated housing, particularly 
in suburban areas, is that “myth is ac 
cepted for fact and custom for right, 
the pamphlet said. 

It listed six facts for use in exploding 
these myths: 

1. Scientific studies prove that prop- 
erty values do not necessarily go down 
when a neighborhood’s racial composi- 
tion changes. 

2. If present residents behave nor- 
mally and stay put, the neighborhood 
cannot change radically. 

3. Minority-group members do keep 
~ 4 their property and often do a better 
job of it than former owners. 

4. Minority-group members have 

considerable buying power and are good 
credit risks. 
5. There is no cause for alarm if social 
relationships in a mixed neighborhood 
are considered on the same basis as 
those in a less-diversified neighborhood. 
6. Integrated neighborhoods need 
not lose prestige. 


Heifer Project Has 
Successful Year 


Heifer Project, Inc., interdenomina- 
tional relief and rehabilitation program, 
last month announced the 1955 box 
score of overseas shipments. The agency, 
which specializes in agricultural assist- 
ance, made thirty-seven shipments of 
livestock, poultry, and eggs to thirteen 
countries last year. 

Included in the shipments were cattle, 
goats, pigs, chicks, and hatching eggs. 
The figures raised the grand totals 
shipped to thirty- -seven countries by 
Heifer Project since its formation in 
1944 to 8,445 cattle, 6,859 goats, 1,060 
pigs, forty-seven horses, fifteen sheep, 
530 rabbits, 200 packages of honey 
bees, 3,000 turkey poults, 215,260 
chicks, and 280,560 hatching eggs. 
Among the 1955 shipments were the 
agency's first to Angola, India, and Pak- 
istan. Angola got nine goats and fifty 
chickens; India, six bulls; and Pakistan, 
3,000 hatching eggs. 

Two of the year’s shipments were 
contributed by farmers outside the 
United States, which is the source of 





most of the livestock sent by the agency. 
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Of People and Places 


REBUILT AUTOMOBILE FOR MISSION 


When John Horrocks, adviser for the 
Senior High Westminster Fellowship of 
First Presbyterian Church, New Carlisle, 
Ohio (the Reverend J. E. P. Morrison, 
pastor), told the group of the need by 
missionaries for transportation, the mem- 
bers decided to undertake a unique 
project. 

Inquiry to the Board of National Mis- 
sions brought them the names of several 
missions in need of old cars which had 
been put in first-class condition. These 
had been found to hold up better than 
new ones in the rugged hill country 
served by the missionaries. Then the 
Senior Highs got to work. 

First, money was raised through a 
paper drive and solicitations. Then a 
nonchurch-member gave them a 1941 
Ford. This they sold for fifty dollars. An- 
other dealer reduced his price on a 1947 
Frazer to $75.00 for them. At the close 
of the 1954 school year actual work on 
the overhaul job began in earnest. 
School terms again slowed up the work, 
but it was resumed during the following 
vacation. Many new parts were needed 
and purchased to put the car in first- 
class condition. The approximate cost of 
the project was $325. In November of 
last year it was finally ready to be deliv- 
ered to the West Virginia Mountain 
Project at Whitesville, West Virginia. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 


@ Dr. Morgan S. Odell, president of 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Ore- 
gon, was recently named that city’s First 
Citizen of 1955. In the thirteen years 
Dr. Odell has been at the Presbyterian 
school, the student body has increased 
from 135 to 1,056; the investment en- 
dowment has doubled; and the number 
of buildings, tripled. 

@ At a banquet attended by more than 
700 laymen and their pastors, Mr. John 
Dester, 61-year-old San Diego resident, 
was recently named Presbyterian 
Churchman of the Year (1955) for 
Southern California. Dr. Carroll L. Shus- 
ter, area denominational executive, in 
presenting the award, said Mr. Dester 
“could well be labeled Mr. Average 
Presbyterian.” He cited Mr. Dester for 
the various offices he has held in the Col- 
lege Park Community Church, in the 
San Diego Council of Churches, and in 
Los Angeles Presbytery’s Council of 
Presbyterian Men. 

® Dr. David I. Berger of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary faculty, University of Du- 
buque, Iowa, was recently paid a sur- 
prise tribute through the establishment 
of a scholarship fund in his honor. Dr. 
Berger, sightless in recent years but still 
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actively connected with the university, 
said in accepting the tribute, “The 
honor really belongs to Mrs. Berger.” 
The fund was established by the Student 
Christian Association, in which both Dr. 
and Mrs. Berger have long taken an 
active interest. It was largely through his 
guidance that the half-dozen smaller 
“Christian emphasis” groups on the cam- 
pus were united into the SCA, of which 
he was adviser. 

@ Last month the Reverend Edward D. 
Eddy, Jr., vice-president and provost of 
the University of New Hampshire, was 
presented an award by the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce as 
one of the ten outstanding Young Men 
of 1955. The men were chosen from 
among more than 10,000 young men, 
aged 21 to 35, nominated by a panel of 
American business and professional 
leaders for having “used their talents to 
the limit for their community and na- 
tion.” Dr. Eddy is an ordained Presby- 
terian U.S.A. minister, and in recent 
years has preached in his spare time in 
more than forty New Hampshire com- 
munities. Another Presbyterian selected 
was atomic scientist Robert A. Charpie 


(see P.L., Jan. 21). 


TOURS GIVEN PASTORS 


@ In recognition of his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary as pastor of the Grosse Pointe 
Memorial Church, Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Michigan, the congregation recently 
presented the Reverend Frank Fitt with 
a three-month trip to Europe during the 
fall of 1956. The gift also includes the 
trip for Mrs. Fitt. 

@ A two-month trip through Europe 
and the Holy Land was recently pre- 
sented to the Reverend and Mrs. Mat- 
thew C. Cavell by the congregation of 
First Presbyterian Church, Evansville, 
Indiana. The gift is in recognition of Dr. 
Cavell’s twenty years of service as pas- 
tor of the church. 


LONG-TERM SERVICE NOTED 


@ Last month some 500 church workers 
attended a luncheon in New York at 
which Miss Inez Cavert, retiring research 
associate of the National Council of 
Churches, was honored. Much of the re- 
search for the National Council's “Infor- 
mation Service” has been done by Miss 
Cavert in her thirty-six-vear association 
with the bulletin. The four-page weekly 
publication was founded by the Federal 
Council of Churches, and continued by 
the National Council when the latter 
succeeded the Federal Council in 1950. 

In presenting Miss Cavert a check on 
behalf of her fellow workers, Dr. Lauris 
B. Whitman, head of the National Coun- 
cil’s research and survey bureau, said, 
“There is no conceivable way we can 
measure her contribution.” Miss Cavert 
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PAY YOU BIG MONEY! 


Show 150 Newest Money-Makers 
Easy to make extra mon sree friends 
the sensational new TALL shape—huge se- 
lection of lovelier cards for birthdays and 
every occasion through the year, for every 
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WAYS TO GUARD 
YOUR HEART 


Fe Or 


1. AVOID SELF-DIAGNOSIS 
In case of doubt see your doctor. 


2. AVOID WORRY 
Worrying cures or prevents 
nothing. 


a: 


3. AVOID OVER-FATIGUE 
When you rest or sleep, your 
heart’s work load is lightened. 


4. AVOID OVER-EXERTION 
Exercise in moderation, particu- 
larly if over 40. 


5. AVOID OVER-WEIGHT 
Excess weight loads extra work 
on your heart. 


® 
6. SUPPORT YOUR HEART FUND 


Your contribution advances the 
nation-wide fight against the 
heart diseases through research, 
education and community heart 
programs. 


HELP Your @” 
HEART FUND 


HELP YOUR 
HEART 





NEWS 


is the sister of Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, American secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, and Dr. Walter D. 
Cavert, Christian Education field direc- 
tor for the Synod of New York. 

@ During the celebration of the recent 
125th anniversary of First Presbyterian 
Church, Canonsburg, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend Daniel B. Eveland, pastor), 
tribute was paid to Mr. George D. Mc- 
Nutt. Mr. McNutt retired last month 
after marking the fiftv-fourth anniver- 





sary of his ordination as an elder in 
First Church. 

|@ The Sunday school of Hillside Pres- 
| byterian Church, Denver, Colorado (the 
Reverend E. Ray Cameron, pastor), re- 
‘coal honored two members, each of 
bogus has served the school for over 
fifty vears. Flowers, and congratulations 
|from nearly every state in the country, 
were received by Mrs. E. P. Gallup and 
Miss Mary Van Deren, the teachers 
' honored. 

@ As a part of the observance of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the McKinley 
Park Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
| Pennsylvania (the Reverend H. G. Wil- 
kinson, pastor), special tribute was paid 
Mr. J. Kyle Mathews, superintendent of 
the church school. Mr. Mathews has 
served the church continuously for fortv- 
seven years, interrupted only by a term 
of service in World War I. 


COLORADO-UTAH MISSIONS -SEMINAR 

A National Missions traveling seminar 
for adults to Colorado and Utah will be 
initiated this summer by the Division of 
Missionary Support of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. The ten-day seminar 
| will carry thirty-six persons via chartered 
bus on a visit to nine types of mission 
work. The cost ($148 per person) will 
include all expenses plus special insur- 
ance on each member. Those who enroll 
should be sure they can stand an alti- 
tude of 11,000 feet. The tour is for Pres- 
| byterians only. Keyed to the special mis- 
sion study topic for 1956-57, “Mission 
| Field: USA,” the seminar begins July 16 
|in Denver and ends there July 25. For 
information and reservations write to Dr. 
|Merlyn A. Chappel, secretary for Mis- 
| sionary Support, Board of National Mis- 
sions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
|New York. 


|'NEW APPOINTMENT 

| The Reverend Robert Beach Cun- 
|ningham, former pastor of Bethany 
Temple Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
| delphia, Pennsylvania, has become East- 
lern area secretary, Division of Evangel- 
ism, Board of National Missions. He 
succeeds the Reverend Donald Lester, 
who is now associate secretary of the 
| Division. 


For the Record 
DEDICATIONS: 

Babcock Memorial Presbyteri; 
Church, Baltimore, Maryland (the Re 
erend W. R. Taylor, pastor), of a ne 
sanctuary. 

Oak Manor Presbyterian Chapel 
Niles, Michigan (Joseph D. Stanley, 
dent pastor), of the completed church, 

North Como Presbyterian Church, § 
Paul, Minnesota (the Reverend Jame 
Butler, pastor), of a new wing contai 
ing a social hall and other rooms. 

Paseo Presbyterian Church, Kansa 
City, Missouri (the Reverend Henry ( 
Barnett, pastor), of a sanctuary-fellow. 
ship hall addition. 

First Presbyterian Church, Phoenix 
Oregon (the Reverend Ernest R. Volk. 
man, pastor), of a new organ. 

Ninth Presbyterian Church, Philadel. 
phia, Pennsylvania (the Reveren¢ 
S. Lawrence Kurtz, pastor), of a new 
Communion service. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 


Elmwood Park Presbyterian Church, 
Elmwood! Park, Illinois (the Reverend 
S. C. Jepson, pastor), for a sanctuary, 
social hall, and church-school space. 

First Presbyterian Church, East Jor 
dan, Michigan (the Reverend Edward 
O. DeHaven, pastor), for a Christian 
education unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth 
ton, Tennessee (the Reverend Pau! 
Floyd Jones, pastor), for a Christian edu- 
cation building. 


MORTGAGE BURNING: 


The Presbyterian Church in West- 
field, New~Jersey (the Reverend Fred- 
erick E. Christian, pastor). 





Nationwide Broadcasts 


Frontiers of Faith—Eugene C. 
Blake, host. NBC-TV network, Sun- 
day, 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (EsT). 
Pilgrimage—John S. Bonnell returns 
in series on pastoral counseling. 
ABC radio network, Sunday, 1:35 
to 2:00 p.m. (EST). 

Look Up and Live—Charles B. Tem- 
pleton and Lawrence McMaster 
speak to youth. CBS-TV network, 
Sunday, 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. (EsT). 
Man to Man—Louis H. Evans in 
Eastern zone. Donald G. Barnhouse 
in Southeast zone. Program carried 
by 130 TV stations. 

National Radio Pulpit—Ralph W. 
Sockman. NBC radio network, Sun- 
day, 10:00 to 10:30 a.m. (EsT). 
Ask your local stations for date and 
time—then publicize. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





The Hymnal and The Hymnbook: A Comparison 


Question: We understand that The 
Hymnbook, published in October, 1955, 
by the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. in cooperation with four other 
denominations, is not the official hym- 
nal of our Church. The official one, we 
have been told, is still The Hymnal, 
published in 1933. Will you please clar- 
ify the status of these two volumes and 
the differences between them? 


Answer: The Hymnal, 1933, is the 
oficial hymnal of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. It was compiled by a 
committee appointed by the Board of 
Christian Education. The work was ac- 
complished under the editorship of Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson, at that time head 
of the School of Sacred Music, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
(see P.L., Dec. 10, 1955). Associated 
closely with him was Dr. Calvin Laufer, 
who was editor and hymnologist of the 
Board of Christian Education. 


The new hymnal, entitled The Hymn- 
book, came into being as a result of an 
overture from the Presbytery of Brazos 
(Texas), Presbyterian Church U.S., sent 
to its 1950 General Assembly. This over- 
ture requested the General Assembly 
of the Southern Church to authorize its 
Board of Education “to proceed with 
the compilation of a new hymnal, if pos- 
sible in cooperation with other Presby- 
terian bodies, for use of all Presbyterians 
in America, but, if not, then for our own 
Church.” The Assembly agreed to this 
request, and the Moderator appointed 
an ad interim committee on the Cooper- 
ative Publication of a Church Hymnal. 
This committee communicated with 
Presbyterian and Reformed groups in 
North America. After months of corre- 
spondence and negotiation, the Joint 
Hymnal Committee met in Philadelphia 
during September, 1951. The denomi- 
nations represented were: Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America 
~8,574 churches and 2,658,903 mem- 
bers; Presbyterian Church in the United 
States—3,806 churches and 780,837 
members; United Presbyterian Church 
of North America—827 churches and 
237,233 members; Reformed Church in 
America—796 churches and 203,230 
members; Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church—146 churches and 27,171 
members. The committee elected Albert 
J. Kissling, pastor of the Riverside Pres- 
byterian Church, Jacksonville, Florida, 
as its chairman, and David Hugh Jones 
as editor. 

These men soon found that there was 
considerable difference in the need for 
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a new hymnal among the five denomi- 
nations. Major objectives were soon 
formed such as: texts in keeping with the 
Presbyterian and Reformed theology; 
hymn tunes of character and singable- 
ness; a fair share of metrical psalms. 

The dummy of The Hymnbook was 
completed September 22, 1953. The re- 
maining time was consumed in the pro- 
curement of permissions for the use of 
copyrighted materials, index prepara- 
tion, and other details. 


The new Hymnbook has much to rec- 
ommend it. The following are some 
items of interest. 

(1) Responsive readings in two-color 
print. 

(2) Some thirty pages of Scripture 
for unison readings. These have a va- 
riety of uses and are a valuable contri- 
bution. 

(3) An index of Scriptural allusions. 
This was included in answer to a num- 
ber of requests from our own denomi- 
nation and will be a fine resource table 
for clergy and musicians alike. 

(4) Lower settings for some of the 
tunes, in keeping with the practice of 
other hymnals. For instance, “Glorious 
Things of Thee Are Spoken,” appearing 
in The Hymnal, 1933, in F, has been 
transposed to E Flat in The Hymnbook. 

(5) Descants and faux-bourdons have 
been added for musical variety. 

(6) Seventy-five psalter texts. The 
choice of these was left primarily to the 
United Presbyterian and the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian representatives. 


Some interesting comparisons: 


The Hymnal (1933) contains 492 
hymns as against 527 in The Hymnbook; 
fifty-seven pages of service materials 
(orisons, responses, chants, etc.) as 
against twenty-seven in The Hymnbook; 
ninety-nine pages of Scripture readings 
as against sixty-nine in The Hymnbook. 

There are 328 hymns in The Hymnal 
which are included in The Hymnbook 
(although not always to the same tune). 
The remaining 199 hymns in The Hymn- 
book are comprised of metrical psalms; 
replacements of more popular and uni- 
versally liked hymns; new hymns; and 
gospel songs. 


A congregation perplexed by the di- 
lemma of choosing between the two 
hymnals should keep in mind that The 
Hymnal (1933) is still the official hym- 
nal of our Church and will continue to 
be so for many years to come. There 
have been 1,250,000 copies sold—many of 


them recently. However, since our de- 
nomination has, through its appointed 
representatives, helped to develop The 
Hymnbook, and since the new volume 
has been recognized by our last General 
Assembly (1955)—when the publica- 
tion date was announced through the 
Standing Committee of Christian Edu- 
cation—our constituents are free to in- 
vest in either book. Both have “official” 
sanction. 

The verbal battles that have been 
waged over the inclusion of “gospel 
hymns” in this new book are the logical 
result of the wide range of literary and 
musical taste evident in the Church. 
When the 1933 book appeared, some 
congregations protested that “the good 
old hymns” had been eliminated. Ac- 
tually, what had happened was that “the 
good old hymns” had been supplanted, 
in most cases, by “good older hymns.” 
The attempt to re-introduce the early 
Genevan Psalter tunes, Lutheran cho- 
rales, and the solid Welsh music to our 
constituency in 1933 was the cause of 
this criticism. The argument has con- 
tinued ever since. 


Since wide areas of the Church have 
supplemented use of the “official” hym- 
nal with definitely inferior gospel song 
books, it seems that the content com- 
mittee of The Hymnbook made a wise 
decision to include a fair number of 
gospel songs with superior texts and dig- 
nified tunes. No one will gainsay the 
wisdom of helping a congregation lift its 
literary and musical sights by encourag- 
ing the purchase of a hymnal which 
possesses representative hymns of all 
types. Such a congregation may learn 
to use the better hymns by their very 
presence in the book. As James R. Syd- 
nor, a member of the committee, has 
put it: “The Hymnbook is such a large 
repository of hymns that any Presbyte- 
rian congregation can dig in at its own 
present level of understanding and abil- 
ity. . . . Then, if it possesses an en- 
lightened and patient leadership, it 
can proceed gradually on a thrilling and 
soul-enriching exploration of the other 
spiritual and musical treasures. . . .” 

To those congregations contemplating 
a new hymnal, I recommend a careful 
examination of the comparisons in the 
preceding paragraphs. If your constitu- 
ents desire a hymnal rich in the more 
classic tunes of an early period, in 
chants and responses and other service 
music of a more formal nature, then The 
Hymnal, 1933, is your book. If, on the 
other hand, you desire a book with a 
wider interdenominational outreach and 
one with hymns appropriate for evan- 
gelistic services along with other stand- 
ard materials, then The Hymnbook is 
for you. 

—W. Lawrence Curry 
Music Editor 
Westminster Press 








By Oren Arnold 


I may get cantankerous and not send 
my wife any Valentine at all. Waxed 
sentimental last February and sent her 
an old-fashioned, super-lacy concoction 
that cost me a dollar, and for a week 
she snooped around demanding to know 
what I had done that I hadn’t ought to 
have. 

oO Co ° 

Told my five-year-old nephew that 
Abraham Lincoln once walked eleven 
miles to return a penny that he had 
overcharged a lady, and the lad asked, 
“How come? Did he have a flat tire?” 


I was showing the same lad the ex- 
travagantly lush and beautiful flowers 
in our sunkist yard, which are at their 
peak in February. Told him they were 
a gift of God, and that the snowbound 
East couldn’t enjoy such bounty just 
now. “Why?” he demanded, inevitably. 
“Isn't God back East?” 


Very young Assistant Pastor Donald 
Hall, a pinch-hitter in our pulpit recent- 
ly, was so astonishingly profound, so 
impressive of voice and personality, yet 
so humble withal, that we oldsters now 
feel ill at ease in exercising our ancient 
right of criticising the younger genera- 
tion. 

_ oO oO 

Probably the best way to family fi- 
nancial success is to keep your head 
up and your overhead down. 


“Best reason for never worrying,” sug- 
gests Fred Barstow, our church’s head 
usher, “is that the worrier feels like such 
a fool when things turn out all right.” 

oO 3 _ 

I resent the “popular” songs and dog- 
ma which portray God as a sort of 
buddy-buddy pal who will pat you on 
the back and say, “Don’t fret, boy, 
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everything's going to be okay.” We need 
a powerful awe of the Almighty, and 
the palsy-walsy concept is presumptu- 
ous and irreverent. 


“Cows like to be milked,” our Cham- 
ber of Commerce is reminding local busi- 
ness firms, “but tourists are not cows.” 


People in our church have been 
rubbing elbows with Harry “Dad” Os- 
borne for decades without suspecting 
his grandeur. Last June I had a piece 
in P.L. about his hobby of training 
aliens to become citizens [“His Hobby 
Is Making Americans,” June 25, 1955]. 
Now I learn that he also founded Amer- 
ica’s foremost fraternity for Christian 
scholars, Alpha Kappa Lambda, fifty 
years ago. The great football stadium at 
the University of California in Berkeley 
now stands on the site of the first AKL 
house. 

oO °o oO 

Let’s cut out this asinine deluding of 
ourselves nationally. We Americans do 
need mandatory instruction in morality 
and decency in our schools. Perhaps not 
“religion,” not sectarianism, but in those 
basic concepts of good living on which 
all faiths agree. In short, to ‘Readin’ and 
‘Riting’ and ‘Rithmetic,’ let’s add the 
fourth and most important R of all— 
Righteousness. 


3° oO oF 


Among the discouraging facts of life 
is that square meals make round people. 
o ° ° 


Mrs. Maralynn Guenther reports that 
a doe and twin fawns paid a social call 
in her beautiful yard in suburban Orin- 
da, California, thereby upsetting her 
Herbert, who didn’t want his shrubs 
nipped. Well, take it easy, Herb. After 
all, we human beings have been raiding 
their forest for centuries. And they prob- 
ably were just refugees from a man- 
made forest fire, anyway. 


What most of us professed Christians 
need is fewer platitudes and _ better 
attitudes. 

oO oO — 

Sent a box of fresh, delicious, ready- 
to-eat but green-colored limes off my 
hack-yard tree to friends in the East last 
September. Now I get a letter of thanks, 
saying, “The little green oranges made 
lovely table decorations. How clever of 
you to think of it.” 

Irks me to think of all the good lime- 
ade they missed. 

oO o o 

Clever people, the Chinese. They 
have an ancient proverb which says, 
“Knowledge without experience is water 
with no pitcher in which to carry it.” 
It was probably first said to a college 
graduation class. 





A CHRISTIAN 
IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 


(Continued from page 11) 


with romantic love; but other Christi 
writers have felt that this moments 
opening of spiritual perception is often; 
part of the early stages of falling in loy 

These fleeting glimpses of “joy” be 
gan, for Lewis, in early childhood. 
was a sensation, of course, of desire: 
but desire for what?... Before I knew 
what I desired, the desire itself wa 
gone, the whole glimpse withdrawn, the 
world turned commonplace again. ... 
It had taken only a moment of time, and 
in a certain sense everything else that 
had ever happened to me was insignif- 
cant in comparison. . . . 


“And in this experience also ther 
was the same surprise and the same 
sense of incalculable importance. It wa 
something quite different from ordinan 
life and even from ordinary pleasure, 
something, as they would now say, ‘in 
another dimension.’ ” 

In his special sense of the term, 
Lewis says, “joy” must be “sharply dis 
tinguished both from happiness and 
from pleasure. . . . I doubt whether 
anyone who has tasted it would ever, 
if both were in his power, exchange it 
for all the pleasures in the world. But 
then Joy is never in our power and 
pleasure often is.” 

We will not skim the cream from the 
book by telling too much. Joy is the 
key to the progression of observations 
and experiences through which God led 
C. §. Lewis back to Himself. 


Surprised by Joy, being concerned 
chiefly with religion, is not a standard 
autobiography; many facets of — the 
author’s life have been deliberately left 
out. Some will wish that more had been 
left out—there’s more than need be, per- 
haps, about schooling. 

But those who don’t enjoy these di- 
gressions needn’t bother with them. The 
value of the book is the story of how 
an earnest and intelligent man learned 
that atheism is too easy a philosophy to 
cover the facts of life; that however pas- 
sionately he might desire it, he cannot 
be his own master, cannot call his soul 
his own. His atheism, he was forced to 
conclude, ‘was wishful thinking; Chris- 
tianity was “the reality with which no 
treaty can be made.” 

Of his final capitulation Lewis writes: 
“The Prodigal Son at least walked home 
on his own feet.” But for Lewis, God 
opened “the high gates to a prodigal 
who is brought in kicking, struggling. 
resentful, and darting his eyes in every 
direction for a chance to escape. . . - 
The hardness of God is kinder than the 
softness of men, and his compulsion is 
our liberation.” 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





‘hristiay 
nent 
ow that Crossroads has been seen 
on our television sets for several 
months, time has come to make a few 








; observations. This, as you probably 
Cesirefl {now, is a series of dramas, concerning 
I knew the more exciting side of the clergy- 
lf was man’s work, channeled over ABC-TV 


each Friday evening at 8:30 est. With 































1in. ...¥ grict rotation, the stories deal with 
1€, and Roman Catholic priests, then Protestant 
‘e that] ministers, then Jewish rabbis, and then 
signif turn through the cycle again. 
There is no doubt that this program 
has popularized the role of the clergy 
there inthe eyes of the public. Not many par- 
same sons have organized vigilantes to wipe 
It was out crime; but it has happened, and the 
dinary™ incident was turned into a fine script. 
asure i Perhaps few priests solve mysteries after 
Ly, ‘inf the manner of G. K. Chesterton’s Father 
Brown; but one program featured such 
term, # a man, and it made good televiewing. 
y dis Crossroads limits itself to the more 
| and glamorous side of the clergyman’s life; 
ether for the man of God does have an ex- 
ever, citing job; and this fact ought to be 
ge it known. 
. But To be sure, Crossroads sometimes 
and gets carried away with the story and 
forgets the real work of the clergyman, 
n the leaving him only an incidental charac- 
; the ter in a melodrama instead of relating 
tions § the incidents to his ministerial function. 
1 led B Nonetheless, it is a welcome innovation 
to introduce a TV series about the clergy, 
since we have so long had our programs 
red about physicians, police, secretaries, and 
dard teachers. 
the In their noticeable effort to be fair 
left to all religious groups, the producers 
een have managed actually to enhance in- 
per- terfaith understanding, assisting the 






televiewer to see something of the life 
and work of his fellow citizens in an- 
other faith. The stories have been done 
in good taste with top-drawer acting 
and direction. 

But there is one matter that remains 
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as- consistently irritating to the Protestant. 
not The script writers have fallen into the 
oul common but ungrammatical trap of ad- 
to dressing the minister as “Reverend 
is- Langan” and of introducing him as “the 
no reverend.” Now let’s go over this once 

again, slowly. The term reverend is an 
»S: adjective (not a noun like rabbi or 
ne father) that is used in formal reference 
od with a pastor’s full name: the Reverend 
al James Langan, or the Reverend Mr. 
g. Langan. It is not proper, however col- 
ry loquial it may be, to say in greeting, 
' “Hello, Reverend Langan,” or to speak 
e of him as “the reverend will be here 
is shortly.” 





In direct address, our Protestant min- 
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“Reverend” at the “Crossroads” 


isters are simply “Mr. Langan” or (in 
a minority of cases) “Dr. Langan.” 
There is a growing tendency also to 
use the term pastor in these instances; 
and it is correct to speak of “Pastor 
Langan” or to address him directly in 
“good morning, Pastor . . .” 

Crossroads is not alone in this viola- 
tion of good usage. The same error in| 
grammar has been checked in a host of 
TV plays and series including Life with | 
Father, Ethel and Albert, Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents, and others. 





There’s a minor scandal developing | 
among television broadcasters. It in- | 
volves the citations awarded to so- 
called outstanding programs. You heen 
the kind: Mr. Walter Tonsil of the Mu- | 
nicipal Luncheon League comes on| 
stage at the close of the show to present 
a shining plaque to the comedian or | 
actress for contributing the most to! 
honor American motherhood, or what- 
ever. 

Well, it seems that the coveted | 
awards can be bought, and rather cheap- 
ly at that. One TV film company, smart- | 
ing under deserved criticism from the 
National Association for Better Radio 
and Television, went out and hired a 
publicist to purchase an award to be 
presented conspicuously by a_profes- 
sional group. The deal was accom- 
plished, and the citation commended 
their show “as a great contributor to- 
ward the betterment of youth.” This 
award they can now use to defend 
themselves against slurs on their show. 

There are, of course, respectable 


awards of recognized groups who sur- | 


vey the year’s TV programs and present 
an “Emmy” or trophy. But the technique 
they have established is so accepted by 
the public that it can now be used to 
hoodwink the unwary. 


—J. C. Wynn 
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Luther Youngdahl, active in Lutheran Church, meets with Sunday-school group. 


Luther Youngdahl: Churchman 


and Statesman 


F Junior announces that he wants to 

be a fisherman when he grows up, 
his parents smile. If he says he plans to 
become a doctor, they look impressed. 
But if he hints that he'd like to go into 
politics, they hastily change the subject. 
At least that’s what a recent national 
survey reports as the attitude of seven 
out of ten parents. 

Most of us Americans hold that poli- 
tics is dirty—a sordid, futile business 
which involves one in intrigue and cor- 
ruption, or at least in moral compro- 
mise. Thus even the title of a recent 
book by Robert Esbjornson, A Christian 
in Politics: Luther W. Youngdahl (T. S. 
Denison, Minneapolis; $3.50), will raise 
many a quizzical eyebrow. Is it really 
possible to be both a Christian and a 
politician? 

Robert Esbjornson, assistant professor 
of Christianity at Gustavus Adolphus 
College in St. Peter, Minnesota, asserts 
that Christianity and politics can be 
combined successfully, to the benefit of 
both churchgoers and citizens in gen- 
eral. He argues that the career of Luther 
Youngdahl, now a federal judge and 
formerly the governor of Minnesota, is 
a case in point 

Luther Youngdahl was born sixty 
years ago in Minneapolis of Swedish 
immigrant parents who were devout 
Lutherans and saw to it that their ten 
children learned to value religion, edu- 
cation, and hard work. 

Youngdahl graduated from Gustavus 
Adolphus College in 1919. Having de- 
cided to study law, he spent the summer 
“selling .. . cleanser from house to house 
to earn his tuition, and going to night 
school to learn typewriting and short- 
hand. In the fall he got a job with five 
lawyers as a stenographer and enrolled 


0 


in the night school of the Minnesota 
College of Law in St. Paul. He finished 
his legal training in two years and hung 
up his shingle.” 

Active in the Republican party dur- 
ing Minnesota’s gubernatorial cam- 
paigns of 1924 and 1928, he remained 
nonpartisan throughout the next eigh- 
teen years—while he climbed to a posi- 
tion on the State Supreme Court bench. 
At the same time, he worked hard in 
civic and church projects, built a repu- 
tation for integrity, and learned how to 
get votes. 

In 1946 he ran as Republican candi- 
date for governor. “His campaign . . . 
laid stress on good government, youth 
conservation, law enforcement, and tol- 
erance and understanding in human 
relations,” Esbjornson says, “but it was 
no crusade.” Youngdahl impressed peo- 
ple, however—he was virtually an inde- 
pendent, possessed the “big Swede” 
physique and disposition which have 
been idealized in Minnesota’s cultural 
tradition, and was deeply religious with- 
out being stuffy. 

He was elected. And he was returned 
to office in two later elections. 

As governor, “Youngdahl was moti- 
vated by a concern for people that grew 
out of his Christian faith,” Esbjornson 
says. “He believed it was a proper dem- 
onstration of faith to be concerned with 
the welfare of others and to practice 
love for one’s neighbor.” 

In his first inaugural address, he de- 
clared: To strengthen “those great hu- 
man resources which are found in the 
youth of our state, it is my intention to 
do everything in my power to enforce 
laws of this state fairly, fearlessly, and 
effectively.” Shortly thereafter, he de- 
manded that sheriffs and county attor- 


neys carry out an antigambling dri 
The slot-machine interests gathere 
their forces, and Youngdahl’s politic 
backers held their breath. 

Youngdahl tried personal persuasig 
with legislators; many were sympathetic 
He took his case to the people; they 
sponded. He sought the aid of chure} 
goers, and they supported him. Gan 
bling stopped. 

In his first six months as governor, 
Youngdahl avoided or settled four major 
strikes and several smaller ones. “Con. 
taining few restrictions, our Minnesota 
law has provided a unique opportunity 
to test the human element in adjusting 
labor disputes. Men can’t stay bitter and 
unyielding forever if they sit down to 
gether and honestly try to examine their 
differences,” Youngdahl stated. His 
method of settling strikes—meeting with 
labor and management officials in com 
tinuous session until the dispute was re 
solved—was effective as well as strenv- 
ous. . 

In the course of his four and a half 
years in the governor’s chair, Youngdahl 
secured the enactment of enlightened 
legislation on youth conservation, care 
of the mentally ill, fair employment 
practices, and human welfare. 

“He was more than the spokesman of 
the dominant factions,” Esbjornson com- 
ments. “He was a community conscience, 
bringing the law of love for neigh- 
bor to bear upon state problems and 
appealing to the people, on ethical 
grounds, to act according to this law.” 

Youngdahl resigned from the gover- 
norship in July, 1951, to become a fed- 
eral judge in Washington, D. C. Two 
years later, he was drawn into contro- 
versy. 

He threw out of the District Court 
“the key charges of the government's 
indictment against Owen Lattimore, 
Far Eastern expert at Johns Hopkins 
University, whom Senator Joseph Me- 
Carthy had accused of being ‘the top 
Soviet espionage agent in America.’ 

“Youngdahl’s decision,” Esbjornson 
points out, “came less than five months 
after the new Republican administra- 
tion had moved into Washington. The 
censure of the Wisconsin Senator by the 
upper chamber [of Congress] was still 
two years in the future.” 

Having spent five years in studying 
Youngdahl’s career, Esbjornson con- 
cludes: “He believed that politics was 
a calling in which he was obligated to 
serve God faithfully and wisely and was 
explicit about relating his belief in the 
Protestant idea of the calling to his job. 
He preached his political ideals and pro- 
gram wherever he went, taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity to persuade 
Christian people to become active in 
politics, not merely because it was their 
patriotic duty but because it was their 
Christian responsibility.” 

—BERNARD IKELER 
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Shivering in the early morning air, 
Phyllis Broome walked halfway along 
the diving board and stopped. “I can’t,” 
she moaned in a tight little voice. 
“Johnny, I simply can't.” 

Her older brother threw up his hands 
in disgust. “Here it is the last day of our 
vacation, and you haven't gone off the 
board yet. I could dive when I was four 
years old. You’re eleven, and you won't 
even try.” 

He ran out past her, bounced twice, 
and went up in a clean jackknife. His 
dive split the water with scarcely a 
splash. Phyllis wished, deep in her heart, 
that she could dive like that. It hurt 
when Johnny scolded her for not trying, 
but it hurt even more when he laughed 
at her clumsiness. It was safer to say, 
“I can’t.” 

Phyllis had discovered that those two 
little words came in handy at other 
times, too—in school and around home. 
They saved her from a lot of unpleasant 
chores. Here at Fern Lake, where the 
family had been camping for a week, 
she had wiggled out of most of the 
camp work by saying, “I can’t.” Instead 
of fishing or cooking or hiking, she had 
spent her time making new dresses for 
her favorite doll. Dolls were Phyllis’s 
hobby. She had seventy-eight at home, 
dolls of all nations. 

This morning she was greatly excited 
because her father had said that on the 
way home they might stop to see the 
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“Dolls of Long Ago” exhibit in Pike 
City. For Phyllis, that would be the 
high point of her vacation. 

“Daddy,” she called as she and 
Johnny raced up the path after their 
sunrise dip, “Daddy, you’d better go 
fishing right after breakfast so we can 
leave camp early. You promised to stop 
at the doll exhibit.” 

Daddy stooped over to put another 
birch stick on the fire where Mother was 
baking pancakes. “I didn’t - promise, 
Phyllis. I said if we had time. And that 
depends on the fish. Johnny hasn’t had 
a bite all week, and he’s entitled to one 
more chance to catch a big one.” 

Phyllis refused to go with them. 
Breakfast over, she watched Daddy and 
Mother and Johnny climb into the boat 
and row out on the lake. For a little 
while she played with her doll, but her 
eyes kept darting over to the clock on 
the camp table. Quarter to nine, quarter 
past nine, quarter to ten . . . they'd never 
be able to leave in time to see “Dolls of 
Long Ago.” 

Ten o'clock! Even if only a little of 
the packing was done, it would help. 
Phyllis went into the tent and un- 
screwed the valves on the air mattresses. 
While thev were hissing themselves flat, 
she laid the family’s clothes in piles on 
the table, then filled her own suitcase. 
She put the dishes and food supplies in 
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cartons. Next she rolled and strapped 
the four sleeping bags. 

As she worked, she began to feel gay. 
“It’s kind of fun,” she said to herself 
in surprise. “I rolled up those bags even 
more neatly than Johnny does. Now 
what else?” She looked hesitantly at the 
tent. It was a small one of the umbrella 
tvpe. She had watched her father put 
it up. “I wonder if I could take it 
down. .. .” 

Soon she was so busy untying ropes 
and loosening stakes that she didn’t hear 
the boat grating on the beach. She 
grabbed the center pole and ran with it 
out the doorway as the tent collapsed. 

“Hey, what’s going on here.” Standing 
in the path, a fourteen-inch trout dan- 
gling from his line, Johnny stared in 
amazement. “Don’t tell me the ‘I cant’ 
girl did all this by herself?” 

“Anybody could,” said Phyllis, tr 
to sound modest. 

“You're a whiz,” Johnny whistled & 
miringly, and Phyllis blushed at the un- 
accustomed praise. 

“There's one more thing I want to try 
before we hitch up for the doll exhibit,” 
Phyllis told her brother, when the camp 
gear was all stowed in the car. “Will 
vou come down to the lake and watch 
me go off the board?” 

“Why, honey, you can’t dive,” 
claimed her mother anxiously. 

“Yes, I can,” Phyllis called back over 
her shoulder. And she did. 
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